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Chronicle 


Home News.—Two important results were accom- 
plished during the week at the conference in Washing- 
ton. The four-power treaty was signed, together with 
the reservation with respect to man- 
date islands made by the United 
States ; and an agreement was reached 
by Great Britain, Japan and the United States with re- 
gard to the naval ratio. 


Washington 


Conference 


The treaty, the text of which was given in AMERICA 
for December 17, was signed formally at the State De- 
partment in Washington on December 13, by the full 
Ventas thse delegations of United States, Great 

; Britain, Japan and France, in the order 

gue named. It is written in English and 

French in parallel columns. Authenticated copies of the 

treaty were given to the heads of the delegations, but 

the official copy was deposited in the archives of the 
Washington State Department. 

At the same time a note embodying the American 
reservation was signed by the four Powers. The text 
of this reservation follows: 

In signing the treaty this day between the United States of 
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America, the British Empire, France and Japan, it is declared 
to be the understanding and intent of the signatory Powers: 

1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, provided, however, that the making of the treaty 
shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part of the United 
States of America to the mandates and shall not’ preclude agree- 
ments between the United States of America and the mandatory 
Powers respectively in relation to the mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph of 
Article 1 refers shall not be taken to embrace questions which 
according to principles of international law lie exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the respective Powers. 

The President has not yet submitted the treaty to the 
Senate, and it is understood that he has no intention 
of urging its consideration at the present time. There 
has been, however, considerable hostile criticism of the 
treaty in the Senate, but it is taken for granted that the 
opposition will not be strong enough to prevent ratifica- 
tion. 


It was officially announced on December 15 that an 
agreement had been reached by the United States, France 
and Great Britain, with regard to the naval ratio for capi- 
tal ships hereafter be observed by them, 
and also with regard to the fortifica- 
tions and naval bases to be maintained 
by them in the Pacific region. 


Naval Ratio 


Agreement 


The naval ratio of 5-5-3, originally proposed by Secre- 
tary Hughes, is to be accepted, but modifications have 
been made in the actual ships which are to be scrapped 
and retained. Yielding to the representations of the Japan- 
ese delegation that the Matsu, Japan’s recently commis- 
sioned ship, should be kept, the Sub-Committee on Naval 
Armament slightly changed the plan suggested by Mr. 
Hughes. Japan will retain the Matsu but will scrap in its 
place the Settsu, an older ship, and will consequently have 
a total tonnage of 313,300 tons in capital ships, instead of 
the originally suggested tonnage of 299,700 tons. This 
arrangement will give Japan two post-Jutland capital ships. 

With a view to preserving the relative strength of the 
three navies on the basis of the agreed ratio, the United 
States will complete the Colorado and the Washington, 
now under construction and scrap the North Dakota and 
the Delaware. This plan will give the United States three 
post-Jutland capital ships, and will increase the total ton- 
nage from the originally suggested 500,650 tons to 525,850 
tons. Great Britain, which has only one post-Jutland ship, 
will construct two others, of a tonnage not exceeding 
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35,000 tons each, and on their completion will scrap four 
ships, namely, the Erin, King George V, Centurion and 
Ajax. According to the new arrangement, Great Britain 
will have a total tonnage in capital ships amounting to 
582,050 tons as compared with the original figure of 
604,450 tons. 

This agreement is dependent on a suitable agreement 
being made with France and Italy as to their number of 
capital ships, which is now in the course of negotiations. 
It is confidently expected that both France and Italy will 
consent to an arrangement satisfactory to all five Powers. 
No official statement of the views of France and Italy have 
been published, but it is understood that they stand for a 
5-5-3-3-3 ratio. France, it is said, wishes to have a total 
tonnage in capital ships slightly larger than that of Japan. 
The French position, it is claimed, is that France should be 
accorded 359,000 tons, and rests on the contention, that 
the French tonnage, although at present it amounts to only 
235,000 tons, should be estimated on the naval program of 
1912, which, together with other ships, would have given 
France a present tonnage of 540,000 tons. France should 
not be made to suffer, it is contended, because she aban- 
doned her building program in order to put her arsenals 
at the disposal of the Allies for the making of munitions. 
Italy maintains that, although her present tonnage in capi- 
tal ships amounts only to 183,000 tons, her navy is 
stronger than that of France in auxiliary craft, and that, 
therefore, her naval strength should at least be the equal 
of that of France. 

It is said that the proposals made by France and Italy 
met with opposition in the Sub-Committee on Naval Arm- 
ament, and that the members of the committee believe that 
175,009 tons is the maximum that in fairness can be ac- 
corded to those countries. 


Fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific region, 
including Hongkong, according to the three-power agree- 
ment, are to be maintained in their present status, that 

. , is, there will be no increase either in 

Fortifications in ie 

these fortifications or naval bases. 

the Pacific This agreement does not extend to 

the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, New Zealand or the 

islands composing Japan proper. Canada and the United 

States will retain entire freedom with regard to their 
respective coasts. 


Ireland.—Last week was one of momentous importance 
for Ireland. On December 13 the Hierarchy met in 
Dublin, apparently to discuss the treaty. Nothing came 
of the discussion, however, except a 
resolution calling upon Catholics to 
pray that the Dail might settle the 
problems of Ireland for the good of all. This naturally 
awakened misgivings in the minds of men friendly to the 
proposed settlement. The uncertainty of the moment was 
increased by the publication of the letters that passed 
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ments it was clear that Carsonia would accept no reason- 
able settlement. In fact Craig gave the British Premier 
notice to that effect. On the surface, Sinn Fein, too, ap- 
peared split, but despite alarming reports, those who knew 
the devious ways of politics refused to take the rift seri- 
ously. At this juncture, on December 14, the King opened 
Parliament with these words: 

My Lords and members of the House of Commons: 

I have summoned you to meet at this unusual time in order 
that the articles of agreement which have been signed by my 
Ministers and the Irish delegation can at once be submitted 
for your approval. No other business will be brought before 
you at the present session. 

It was with heartfelt joy that I learned of the agreement, 
reached after negotiations protracted many months, and 
affecting not only the welfare of Ireland but of the British and 
Irish races throughout the world. It is my earnest hope that 
by the articles of agreement now submitted to you the strife 
of centuries may be ended, and that Ireland, as a free partner 
in the commonwealth of nations forming the British Empire, 
will secure fulfilment of her national ideals. 

To this Sir Horace Hoare replied: 

Having taken into consideration the articles of agreement 
presented to us by your Majesty’s command, we are ready to 
confirm and ratify these articles in order that the same may 
be established forever by the mutual consent of the peoples 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and we offer to your Majesty 
our most humble congratulations on the mere accomplishment 
of the work of reconciliation, to which your Majesty has so 
largely contributed. 

The following day Gretton, leader of the Conservatives, 
moved this amendment in the House of Commons: 

This House regrets that the proposed settlement of the 
Government of Ireland indicated in the gracious speech from 
the threne would involve the surrender of rights of the Crown 
in Ireland and give power to establish an independent Irish 
army and navy, would require further sacrifices from Ulster 
and would not safeguard the rights of the Loyalist population 
in Southern Ireland. It would destroy what was termed the 
Act of Union, which was a mere technical union, existing on 
paper only. The agreement would substitute a union in 
reality. 

Soon attacks on the treaty became numerous in Parlia- 
ment. Carson was foremost in bitter words and vain 
threats. Londonderry was equally severe and equally futile, 
but Bonar Law, Unionist leader, approved of the treaty, 
thereby strengthening the Premier. On December 16 after 
a sharp debate between Carson and Birkenhead, the ques- 
tion was put toa vote. Gretton’s amendment to the King’s 
speech, which had been moved by Northumberland in the 
House of Lords, was rejected by both Houses, this having 
the effect of acceptance of the King’s speech without divi- 
sion, which in turn, constituted ratification of the treaty. 
Meantime Ulster is hardly at peace. Derry City, Tyrone 
and Fermanagh refuse allegeance to Ulster and Ulster has 
begun coercion by seizing the County Council hall in 
Fermanagh and the books of the County. 


Haiti—The Senatorial Committee investigating the 
American occupation of Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
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arrived in Santo Domingo December 11, after five days 
spent in the interior and a four days’ 


Alleged ; , an 
Military session at Port au Prince, Haiti. Im- 
Atrocities posing demonstrations, demanding 


abolition of military law and the restoration of. inde- 
pendence marked its progress through the Island. Accord- 
ing to the naval radio received by the United Press, stories 
of alleged military atrocities fill the record of the first 
hearings that have been held. Here are a few of the 
accusations made: 

Celicook Roseier testified that on June 19, 1919, she saw her 
eight children, seven girls and one boy, killed by forces under 
Capt. Becker. Hereaux Belloni testified that in June, 1920, his 
father and mother were taken from their home at midnight and 
shot, and that their home was then burned. Salnvar Fleurina 
testified she saw her father, mother, sister and two brothers shot. 
Joaquin Nord gave a detailed account of the killing of his wife. 
[liodor Romain testified forces under Lieut. Williams beat his 
mother to death and then compelled him to bury the body. 

Former communal magistrate Messade stated that these 
witnesses were probably friendly to the Cacos guerilla 
forces. These accusations are not new: they have been 
made before and, unhappily, most of them have been sup- 
ported by ample evidence. According to an International 
News Service dispatch, dated December 14, Senator Mc- 
Cormick interrupted one of the hearings, held in San 
Domingo, to say: “ The members of this commission are 
ashamed and regret that such incidents took place under 
direction of American officers.” According to the same 
source of information he declared: “I for one favor 
withdrawal of American troops,” and Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio affirmed that “ he had been profoundly moved by 
this testimony and hoped the whole question would be 
thoroughly investigated.” 


A series of important dispatches taken from the United 
States Navy’s dispatch book have been submitted to the 
Senate Committee, revealing the methods used by the 


Dispatches Occupation and the Navy and State 
ee oy ad Department to force the ratification of 
Committee the treaty insisted upon by our State 


Department, and to gain control of the country’s revenues. 
These documents appear at length in current issue of the 
Nation. Chargé d’Affaires Davis notifying the State De- 
partment, October 3, of an interview given by him to 
Dartiguenave, the Haitian President, describes the finan- 
cial helplessness to which the Government was reduced and 
adds, “I told the President that as before stated funds 
would be immediately available upon ratification of the 
treaty.” 

A month later, November 2, we learn that the State 
Department was endeavoring to arrive at a satisfactory 
arrangement with a New York representative of the Na- 
tional Bank of Haiti to meet this financial difficulty. On 
November 8 this message was sent by Admiral Caperton to 
a subordinate officer, showing the part played by our navy 
in securing a majority vote for the ratification of the 
treaty : , 
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Expect Senate will vote on treaty Thursday. Absolutely essential 
all possible votes for ratification be secured. Haitian Government 
urgently requests Antoine Francois, Cape Haitien, who will be 
elected to fill vacancy, be sent Port au Prince. Direct Hector 
proceed November 9th to Port au Prince with Antoine Francois 
as soon as he comes aboard. Acknowledge. 221508. Caperton 
{Italics inserted] 


But the greatest interest attaches to the following 
message from Secretary Daniels to Admiral Caperton, 
November 10: 


23109. Arrange with Tresident Dartiguenave that he call a 
Cabinet meeting before the session of Senate which will pass upon 
ratification of treaty and request that you be permitted to appear 
before that meeting to make a statement to President and to 
members of Cabinet. On your own authority state the following 
before these officers: “I have the honor to inform the President 
of Haiti and the members of his Cabinet that I am personally 
gratified that public sentiment continues favorable to the treaty, 
that there is a strong demand from all classes for immediate 
ratification, and that the treaty will be ratified Thursday. 

“Tam sure that you gentlemen will understand my sentiment in 
this matter and I am confident that if the treaty fails of ratification 
my Government has the intention to retain control in Haiti until 
the desired end is accomplished and that it will forthwith proceed 
to the complete pacification of Haiti so as to insure internal 
tranquility necessary to such development of the country and its 
industry as will afford relief to the starving populace now unem- 
ployed. Meanwhile the present Government will be supported in 
the effort to secure stable conditions and lasting peace in Haiti 
whereas those offering opposition can only expect such treatment 
as their conduct merits.” [Italics inserted.] 


After some further instructions Secretary Daniels con- 
cludes : “ Confidential. Jt is expected that you will be able 
to make this sufficiently clear to remove all opposition and 
to secure immediate ratification. 22010. Daniels.” 


On November 11 Caperton cables that instructions have 
been followed and the treaty has been ratified. On 
December 6 a message from the same Admiral explains: 
“ Haitian Government has inherited months of unpaid 
debt and has incurred expenses in educating country to 
realize necessity of ratifying treaty.’ [Italics inserted.] 
In the message sent by him to Secretary Daniels, January 
14, 1916, we next find that the Government officials of 
Haiti were thenceforth individually to receive their 
salaries from Admiral Caperton. The latter adds: 

This information caused great dissatisfaction among the Haitian 
officials and their first reply was to the effect that such a method 
could not be accepted in view of the implied insult contained in 
the proposal. Various plans were suggested by the American 
authorities intended to soften or mitigate the implied insult, but 
in view of the fact that they all included the cardinal principle 
that the money should be placed in the hands of those to whom it 
was due, under the supervision above referred to, none were 
[sic] acceptable. Finally, however, the representatives of the 
Haitian Government agreed to turn over the entire administration 
of the payment of salaries to Rear Admiral Caperton and to lend 
their assistance in furnishing a list of employes to whom pay- 
ments were due. ' 

We now learn of the refusal of monopolistic rights to 
the Pierson company in mining and petroleum, because of 
the opposition of Secretary Daniels. On May 6 Admiral 
Caperton met the bureau of both Chambers and informed 
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them that a decree of April 5, by which the President had 
dissolved the legislative Chambers, was in force; their 
meetings disturbed the peace and should be stopped 
(23006 Caperton). More than this, when a new consti- 
tution was to be passed containing provisions discrim- 
inating against aliens in general, Brigadier Commander 
Butler informed the Navy Department that he would 
prevent the passage of the new constitution by dissolving, 
if necessary, the National Assembly. This would be done 
through the President, if possible, otherwise by himself 
in person (15418). In reply the Secretary of the Navy 
informed him that he was invested with full discretionary 
power, but should endeavor not to use military force. The 
Assembly, however, did attempt to pass the constitution : 
“Which made it necessary for the Brigade Commander 
to seize the records of the proceedings, and orders were 
given to prevent further proceedings. The Assembly was 
dissolved by decree of the President and the entrance to 
the Chamber was placed under guard and the hall cleared 
(16319). This was done at the point of the gun. 

Finally on June 22 a complaint was made by the United 
States Administrator of Customs in a letter to the “ Ex- 
peditionary Commander,” that salary ciaims, rejected by 
him, were being paid by the Haitian Government out of 
funds derived from other sources than the customs. There 
must be a complete control of the Haitian finances and 
nothing less: 

The system of only partial control of the Haitian finances is 
unsatisfactory. The margin of funds not controlled by the 
Occupation seems to be nearly sufficient for the Haitian Govern- 
ment to make such expenditures as it deems advisable which the 
Occupation refuses to make, and the purpose of the control is 
almost entirely defeated. 

This letter was forwarded by Colonel Waller to Admiral 
Caperton with the comment that “ Article 2 and 4 of the 
treaty could and should be interpreted to mean entire 
control of the revenue of Haiti”; it passed through the 
hands of Secretary Daniels and the Secretary of State 
and was ultimately transmitted to the Financial Adviser 
and the Receiver General of Customs. 


India.—The journey of the Prince of Wales through 
India has not been an altogether triumphal one. In the 
middle of last month while Bombay was “officially” wel- 
coming his Highness, a riot broke out 
in the native quarter of the city, many 
who went to see the royal procession 
were attacked, and the police and military were stoned. 
The disturbances continued for several days, and the 
soldiers fired on the natives, the killed or wounded num- 
bering 150. But Mr. Gandhi, the leader of the non-co- 
operative movement, regards the revolt as a disgrace to 
his cause. He wrote: “Yesterday was a day of trial. We 
were under the pledge to protect the person of the Prince 
from harm or insult. We broke the pledge when anyone 
who took part in the welcome was harmed and insulted. 
I cannot shirk personal responsibility.” 


The Prince's 


“Progress” 
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On December 13 the London Daily Chronicle printed a 
dispatch from Allahabad saying that the Prince’s visit to 
that city “was marked by a boycott which was enforced 
with the utmost strickness by Gandhi,” for the natives kept 
away from the streets on which the royal party proceeded. 
Several Allahabad “agitators” were arrested, the chairman 
of the municipality was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 250 rupees, the editor of the 
Independent to twenty-one months’ imprisonment and a 
2,000-rupee fine, the ex-president of the Indian Nationa! 
Congress was sent to jail for six months and the Govern- 
ment also placed under arrest some fifty people, including 
the wife, son and sister of the coming National Congress’s 
president-elect, for selling home-spun cloth from house to 
house. 

Urging that redoubled efforts should be used to make 
a success of the Christmas-week, All-India Congress at 
Ahmadabad, Mr. Gandhi wrote to the Young India So- 
ciety : 

While we must not avoid arrest, we must not provoke it 
by unnecessary offenses. We must hold the Congress at any 
cost, in spite of the arrest of every leader, unless the Gov- 
ernment dissolve the Congress by force. 

In Calcutta 260 picketters were arrested for advocating 
a boycott during the royal visit and at Delhi a prominent 
barrister and fifty-three non-cooperators were arrested on 
the charge of belonging to an unlawful organization. A 
special dispatch to the New York World dated London, 
December 13, admitted that the situation in India is one 
of “increasing gravity.” The Seditious Meeting act has 
been applied to the entire province of Burma. An Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Calcutta, December 15, stated 
that the National Volunteers plan a rising the day after 
Christmas. The revolt movement is spreading among the 
students, who mean to absent themselves from classes till 
the ceremonies in honor of the Prince are concluded. 
Seventy-three participants in the non-cooperative move- 
ment, including a son of Gandhi, were sentenced at Cal- 
cutta to six months’ imprisonment at hard labor, and 
twenty-three others to three months. 

In the middle of December the revolt of the Moplahs 
apparently was still going on, for eighty-one of them were 
killed in a clash near Chervar. The fact that on Novem- 
ber 19 sixty-four Moplah prisoners who had been put 
into a closed baggage-car died there of suffocation has not 
helped to make the Prince’s “ progress” an unalloyed 
triumph. News from India is suspiciously meager. 


Mr. Lajpat Rai, a well-known Indian publicist, who 
has recently been arrested again on a charge of sedition, 
in a paper he contributes to the New York Nation for 
December 21 on “Gandhi and Non- 
Cooperation,” explains that the passive- 
resistance movement means “ the with- 
drawal of that help which the Indian people have volun- 
tarily been giving the English which has made it possible 
for them to rule India and exploit her for their own ends.” 


The Non-Coopera- 


tive Movement 
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The Immediate 


AMERICA 


Negro Problem 


Joun La Farce, S.J. 


Professor Thomas W. Turner, remarked at the 

recent Catholic Men’s Council Convention in 
Washington, D. C., that the Negro problem is a matter of 
psychic state, rather than of objective reality. The real 
problem is not that of the Negro’s capacity but of the 
white men’s attitude. Certainly it is true that for us 
Catholics the question is one of simply arousing our initia- 
tive and getting to work. The task is at our doors. 

Surely the advisability of Negro education as such is no 
longer problematical. Nor can we doubt that the manner 
in which this education, in the most comprehensive sense 
of the word, is to be conducted, must be of such a nature 
as to encourage self-help, and the implanting of right in- 
tellectual and moral principles by which the race can learn 
to solve its own problems. 

And there is certainly no doubt that the colored man 
has a right to such help from his Catholic brethren. He is 
our ward, entrusted to us by God’s Providence, and no 
matter how numerous are the other claims to Catholic zeal, 
this claim remains unshaken, as has been pointed out time 
and time again by the Catholic Hierarchy, as well as by 
enlightened laymen like Senator David I. Walsh of Mas- 
sachusetts, who at the same convention reminded his hear- 
ers that it is now time for Catholics to take the Negro by 
the hand, and lead him into his rightful inheritance. And 
if we do not, then alien influences will claim even our 
Catholic Negroes as their own. 

Finally, not merely is it true that the Catholic cannot 
doubt the supreme fitness of the Church to guide such a 
work, but many outside our fold have come to realize 
that the colored man’s destinies are safest and surest when 
in the hands of Catholic leaders and Catholic educators. 
But of the many millions of non-Catholic colored men in 
this country, how many know what the Church has 
done, is doing and can do for the colored man? How 
many have any conception except a distorted misconcep- 
tion, of the Church? 

On the other hand, how many Catholics actually real- 
ize all that is being done for the Negro’s education at the 
present time by non-Catholic or secular agencies? You 
might say: ‘“‘ Well, if so much is now being done for the 
Negro by others, why should we be concerned about the 
matter.” True, if these agencies were doing the work 
which we as enlightened Catholics know ought to be done 
for the souls and hearts as well as the minds of the Ne- 
groes. True, if in proportion to the numbers of the 
Catholic Church in this country, in proportion to the vast 
apostolic opportunities that lie so near to our doors, we 
Catholics were included in the extent of these many enter- 
prises. But considering the minimum that Catholics are 


() NE of our leading colored Catholic educators, 








actually doing, the minimum that Catholics are actually 
spending, it is a little disturbing to find: 

1. That $5,860,876 is spent annually by the public authori- 
ties of Southern States in the salaries of teachers in public 
schools for Negroes. 2. That the Federal, State and land- 
grant schools have an annual income of $963,611 and a total 
property valuation of $5,727,609. 3. That the private schools 
have an annual income of $3,026,460 and a property valuation 
of $28,496,946. 4. That eight educational funds are devoting 
part or all of their income for the improvement of Negro 
schools. 5. That the Negroes themselves are contributng an 
increasing share to the support of their schools. 6. That Ne- 
gro illiteracy is now only 30 per cent and the illiteracy of 
Negroes between ten and twenty years of age much lower 
than this. 7. That Negro farm-laborers and Negro farmers 
cultivate at least a hundred million acres of land of which 
forty-two and a half millions are in farms owned or rented 
by Negroes. 8. That Negroes own twenty million acres of 
land, an area equal to that of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. (Phelps Stokes’ Report, 
1916, Vol. I, p. 243). 

Yet, if you will go back point by point over what was 
written in our preceding article on this topic, you will find 
in every instance that the Catholic Church has the true key 
to the situation, and a penny in her hands can unlock what 
a dollar under secular control will fail to batter down. 
Should the colored man’s uplift be spontaneous and nat- 
ural? You will find that the Catholic Church, in dealing 
with every variety of human kind, has always encouraged 
the growth of natural initiative and the free development 
of racial characteristics. If you look for encouragement 
and guidance toward healthy conditions of labor or agri- 
culture, if you look for training in self-reliance, productive 
thought, and habits of serious, painstaking study, if you 
look for character-building by precept, by guidance and 
example, you will find that in every case the Church has 
the supreme mastery of the art and the science of educa- 
tion. 

In a few words, the Catholic Church alone holds the 
keys to the best elements in the white man’s civilization. 
She alone, since she is the mother of civilization, is the 
authorized interpreter of her own offspring. She alone is 
the prudent dispenser of its treasures, who, like the house- 
holder in the Gospel, bringeth forth old and new from her 
treasury. She alone has the key to true progress, building 
bv an ever-changing, Divinely-wise adaptation of methods 
to circumstances on unchanging imperishable truths. The 
fact of unreasoning prejudice on the part of so many non- 
Catholic Negroes and their friends must not blind us to 
the truth that we have none the less the key to that very 
progress that they are blindly groping for. The prejudice 
will some day melt away; the Church and immortal souls 
will remain forever. 

We have therefore a positive, constructive ideal to work 
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with for the good of the individual colored man, for the 
good of his family, and for the good of his social relations, 
whether with his colored brethren, or with the white man. 
To make this ideal a little bit more concrete, contrast, if 
you will, two pictures, both of the purely rural Negro. 
Look over the recent numbers of the Atlantic Monthly and 
read the unspeakably hopeless picture of degradation that 
is presented therein of a certain type of plantation Negro, 
devoid of religion in any Catholic sense, and hence aban- 
doned to every form of spiritual misery, engendering acute 
temporal misery in the end. Then enter one of the little 
homes in one of the truly Catholic corners of Southern 
Maryland, where despite all sorts of disadvantages the old 
Catholic Faith has penetrated the home circle. See the 
Catholic life there of quiet industry, simple pleasures, neat 
and even elegant home appointments, and an atmosphere 
of genuine simple piety, comparing favorably in point of 
domestic virtues with any white home in similar humble, 
dependent circumstances. A hundred agencies may claim 
the Negro’s activity and enthusiasm, but the Catholic 
Church alone can reach his mind and heart. 

These points then being settled, the question remains, 
how are we actually to reach the colored man in the United 
States, especially how are we to carry this wonderful mes- 
sage of the Church to the vast multitude of Negroes out- 
side the Church? How, in the concrete, are we going to 
“take the Negro by the hand,” as Senator Walsh says. 
and lead him into civilization and, in many cases, into the 
true Faith? 

Shall we extend our hands to each and every individual 
Negro, and call upon a vast army of white Catholic en- 
thusiasts to go into every nook and corner of the coun- 
try, and seek to benefit each individual? Were this actually 
possible, great results might be obtained. We see the won- 
derful effect of the personal work of the white Sisters, 
such as the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. But it is 
not possible as things are now. Too vast a number of 
hands have to be grasped for even the most ubiquitous 
hody of white men or women to hope to cover the enor- 
mous field. Nor is it exactly the characteristic method of 
the Church which relies, as a rule, on leisurely and sponta- 
neous growth. 

For both phases of the task, viz., the strengthening of 
our existing Catholic Negroes, as well as reaching 
the great majority outside the fold, our method should be 
rather to form colored Catholic leaders, trained men and 
women who can exert a direct, practical influence for good 
upon the race. 

And in this connection let us remember that our own 
Catholic Negroes are in sore need of “ fortification ” at the 
present time, from the very absence of such leadership 
among their own number. As one very conscientious 
Catholic Negro remarked to the writer, who had reproached 
him with devoting his time and energy to working for a 
non-Catholic school: ‘“ Well, Father, what else are we to 
Everyone that you find who can teach us 
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anything, or do anything for our race, is some kind of 
Methodist or Baptist. Where can you show me a single 
colored Catholic leader or organizer among our own peopie 
down here?” This absence of any Catholic leadership is 
driving many a Catholic colored boy or girl out of the guid- 
ing hand of Holy Church into the glad hand of fellowship 
with the non-Catholic church, clubs, Methodist Sunday- 
schools, Baptist choirs, non-sectarian community-centers, 
and what not. 

For, however, we may view the matter, the colored man 
is deeply influenced by those of his own race. The Negro 
alone, with rare exceptions, can fully understand the 
Negro, can obtain from him full confidence. The ears that 
are deaf, through suspicion or indifference, to the most 
earnest exhortations of the white man, will respond at once 
to the simple, but intensely sympathetic tones of even a 
rambling, unlettered speaker of their own race. How much 
greater then the influence and the enthusiasm aroused 
when the colored speaker, or teacher, has the advantage of 
a trained mind, a cogent and practical message, and yet 
withal can tell them that he is “ one of them,” and knows 
how they feel, and knows the thoughts and longings that 
are too deep for articulate expression ! 

So true is this, and so insistent is the problem of the col- 
ored Catholic leader, that anyone who deals with Catholic 
Negroes is apt to be alarmed at the ascendancy so readily 
gained, in social and community affairs, by even an anti- 
Catholic organizer, provided that he or she—and some- 
times they are clever and trained women—can touch this 
chord of racial sympathy. And unfortunately these same 
organizers are very active among our Catholic Negroes at 
the present time; all the more active since we have none 
to oppose to them. So true is it again, that non-Catholic 
agencies are spending millions annually on the training of 
colored leaders in every branch of activity, knowing the 
immense force thereby gained for their various projects. 

And we? What are we doing? The question of colored 
priests is a most interesting one, worthy of far more dis- 
cussion today than has been devoted to it in the past. But 
in the writer’s humble opinion, the immediate problem, the 
gist and pith of all the rather academic discussion in these 
two papers, is that of the training of colored Catholic lay- 
leaders. Accomplish this immediate task, and I believe that 
the more difficult problem of the colored clergy will solve 
itself as a matter of course. 

Let us settle on that now, and get to work. And by 
leaders we mean men and women who will lead ; not those 
who will shine like stars in the summer sky, but practical 
folk, who will get down to business, and tell their colored 
brethren what they have to do to lead a sensible, profitable 
Christian life; who will show them in a practical manner 
how to do it, and instruct them in direct language that 
they can understand. Let them be specially trained ad hoc, 
for definite, apostolic tasks, as lecturers, catechists, school- 
teachers, county workers, industrial supervisors or demon- 
strators, health visitors etc., as the need may be, on a solid 
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basis of general education and sound Catholic principles. 
For this we need more Catholic schools, on the plan of 


Hampton or Tuskegee. For this we need endowments. 
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For this we need generosity, prayer and whole-souled 
cooperation from every Catholic, white or colored, in the 
land. It is God’s call, and we must hearken to it. 


Catholic Education in Haiti 


WiLLt1AmM B. McCormick 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


with the causes of the American Occupation of 

Haiti, as made public by our Government, and the 
history of the Occupation, it is not my intention to touch 
on those subjects, but only on present conditions in the 
Republic. While waiting for the arrival of the Senate 
Commission in Port-au-Prince I concerned myself with 
the subject that first impresses itself, must impress itself, 
on any investigator of conditions in Haiti, namely, that 
of education. For no one can possibly escape the con- 
viction that the education of the Haitian is the outstanding 
problem of the country. 

To set down the various estimates of illiteracy in Haiti 
does not present anything like a human picture of con- 
ditions. The general estimate is that 95 per cent of the 
population is illiterate. The American Occupation esti- 
mates the illiteracy at 97 per cent. In a special report 
on education in Haiti, prepared for me by the Minister 
of Education of the Haitian Government, this is esti- 
mated at 80 per cent. A more striking figure is an 
estimate that 8 per cent of the population of school age 
attends school. Yet, again, this may leave the reader cold. 
When you hear a tale of a boy following a classical 
course in a college asking his teacher if he will be a good 
chauffeur after he has finished his Latin and Greek, and 
when you have the experience of being made to realize 
that a public chauffeur cannot read an address of a house 
in a fashionable part of Port-au-Prince, where taxicab 
trade would naturaily be in demand, you are made to 
realize that the importance of education has not been 
grasped by past Governments of Haiti. It helps also to 
a better understanding of this problem to realize that 
while French is the language of the educated Haitians 
the mass of the people speak Creole, a language that is 
not written, that has no past nor future tenses, and with 
a very limited vocabulary that is concerned with only the 
most material things. 

The most enduring force working to change this con- 
dition in the Republic of Haiti, for many years the only 
agency, has been the Catholic Church. And out of the 
dark cloud of misgovernment and disorders that has 
overhung the people of Haiti, since 1860, one gleam of 
goodness shines brightly. This is that there has always 
been some influence, some few men iri the rapidly shifting 
and changing Haitian Governments, that have seen to it 
that some money has been available for education. From 
our viewpoint it has never been much. At times the 


Grit the readers of America are already familiar 





burden placed on the Church by the work to be done with 
the scant appropriations with which to do it has been 
almost unbearable. For one brief period in -1869 the 
burden was laid down when the schools of the Christian 
Brothers in Port-au-Prince and Jacmel and all their 
belongings were destroyed by fire as a result of revolu- 
tionary troubles. But by 1871 the task was taken up 
again, never to be interrupted. 

Up to March 23, 1864, when the Superior General of 
the Brothers of Christian Instruction decided on opening 
schools in Haiti, at the request of the Haitian Govern- 
ment and solicited by Bishop Testard du Cosquer, there 
is no history of education in the country. The Christian 
Brothers’ first school was opened in Port-au-Prince on 
May 13, 1864, and from that one institution of learning has 
grown a system that reaches into the most remote parts 
of the Republic. It is impossible to present anything like 
complete statistics as to the annual amounts of the Gov- 
ernment appropriations for Catholic educational work for 
the reason that the monthly appropriations are never alike. 
I am told that the following figures, taken from the 
official Government publication, Le Moniteur, of January 
12, 1921, are a fair average estimate of the allotments 
made each month to the Catholic Church educational 
activities by the Haitian Government: 

Christian Brothers’ salaries ............. $1,510.00 

Christian Brothers’ supplementary salaries. 1,088.00 


Daughters of Mary salaries ............. 364.12 
Daughters of Mary supplementary salaries. 140.88 
Nuns’ traveling expenses................ 125.00 
Allotment for Catholic country schools .. 615.00 


The country schools mentioned in the above tabulation 
are directly under the control of the Archbishop of Haiti 
and number one hundred, being attached to the chapels 
in the remote country districts. Since the Christian 
Brothers and the Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny and the 


* Daughters of Wisdom teach in the Government schools, 


in addition to the government lay-teachers, it might be 
thought that accurate statistics could be had for these, but 
again this is impossible. An average government appro- 
priation for teachers in the national schools is $17,390. 
The monthly pay of a Christian Brother is now $50, 
having been raised since the Occupation from $20 and a 
more or less indefinite allowance for traveling expenses. 
A Sister in charge of a national school is paid $18 a 
month and a religious teacher $15. The Christian 
Brothers employ thirty-one native lay-teachers whom they 
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have trained, in their schools, and the Sisters also employ 
native lay-teachers. 

There are three Catholic colleges in Haiti. These are 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help at Cape Haitien ; Little Semi- 
nary, College St. Martial, and the Institution St. Louis 
de Gonzague at Port-au-Prince. These colleges are con- 
ducted after the French system and students who complete 
the college course are able to enter law or medical school. 
There are twelve schools for boys, including the primary 
department of the Institution St. Louis de Gonzague. 
This last-named school is for pupils who pay for their 
instruction and is supported by the tuition fees. The 
remaining eleven schools are supported by the Haitian 
Government. These schools employ a teaching force of 
eighty Christian Brothers and thirty-one laymen. 

The Sisters conduct forty-five schools. Twenty-one of 
these are under the direction of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny, one being the primary department of the Little 
Seminary of the College of St. Martial. This activity is 
apart from the control by these Sisters of three govern- 
ment hospitals. The Daughters of Wisdom conduct 
twenty-three schools, these including part of the primary 
department of the Institution of St. Louis de Gonzague, 
the orphanage at Aux Cayes, and the apostolic school 
for the training of female teachers at Cape Haitien. This 
community also conducts five government hospitals 
including the General Hospital at Port-au-Prince. The 
Daughters of Mary conduct two “professional schools” at 
Port-au-Prince, these being what we would call schools 
of domestic science. 

In connection with these domestic-science schools there 
may be mentioned an incident which throws a clear light 
on that favorite excuse, or attempt at palliation, which 
meets an American investigator at every situation in a 
discussion which comes to an impasse on the part of his 
native informant. This excuse, or attempt at palliation, 
is framed in the now classical phrase, “You do not under- 
stand the Haitian mentality.” Yet, in the last analysis, 
there is little difference between the Haitian and American 
mentality as these professional schools and the reaction 
of the Haitian mothers to their courses show. The 
mothers of Haiti have objected and are objecting to their 
daughters being taught housekeeping just as American 
mothers did when schools began teaching such courses in 


our country. And to shift the scene, one or two ex- 


periences with a Haitian cabman will make it very plain © 


that his Haitian mentality is precisely the same as that of 
a London, Neapolitan, or American hack-driver. 

The scholastic year is divided much the same as ours, 
a ten months’ term with vacations at Christmas, Easter, 
and from July 20 to the first Monday in October. The 
average attendance at the male schools is: Colleges, from 
1,100 to 1,200; Christian Brothers’ schools, from 2,900 
to 3,000. Female schools: Intermediate (or high) 
schools, from 1,000 to 1,190; Sisters’ schools, from 4,000 
to 4,100. The superior-principal of each community may 
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be looked upon as the general superintendent of the 
schools conducted by those Sisters and not only keeps in 
close touch with the educational department of the 
Haitian Government but also makes an annual inspection 
of all the schools conducted by them in all parts of the 
Republic. These tours of inspection require three montlis 
of travel. And it is not the least of the heroic work done 
by the Sisters in Haiti that such tours must be conducted 
on horseback under conditions requiring hardships not 
easily imagined in our sheltered educational world. That 
robust Americans boast of enduring the hardships of 
horseback travel in the interior of Haiti gives some faint 
indication of what is endured by Catholic priests, 
Brothers and Sisters in carrying the light of learning, of 
helping to solve the problem of education in the Republic 
of Haiti, a problem that the best minds in Haiti are now 
realizing has been neglected too long. 


The Puzzle of Pavlik-Gorazd 


E. CurIsTITcH 
RIENDS of Serbia will note with regret the voluntary 
humiliation of her State Church, which has outstand- 
ing merit for Christianity as well as nationalism, by its 
condonation of Czech apostasy. The motive of the Czech 
deserters matters little. Worldly success and worldly com- 
forts are their goal. Foiled in their attempt to recruit 
followers among the Cathloc clergy of Jugoslavia they 
sought fraternization with the Orthodox, and invited the 
venerable Patriarch of Serbia, Demetrius, to send them a 
prelate who would investigate conditions with a view to 
their reception into the Greek Eastern communion. ‘The 
request was illogical from men who had rejected the an- 
tique forms and immovable dogmas which are the main 
features of Greek Orthodoxy. Advocates of “moderniza- 
tion” who turn to intransigent upholders of the earliest 
Christian teaching, to dogmatists who deprecate addition to 
or modification of the same, are blatant humbugs. The 
Czechs were in search of lenient discipline ; and independ- 
ence of the Pope was the great rallying point. Nobody who 
has followed the peripatetics of the Czech schism can be 
surprised at the illogical actions of those unfrocked priests 
who would assuredly have had recourse to the Grand 
Llama of Thibet for affiliation had he been nearer their 
sphere of action and offered political support of a nature 
to save their faces in the religious world of dissenters. 

A more interesting study would be the mental process by 
which a Christian body which claims to be the most con- 
servative in the world can unite with “ Reformers” whose 
watch-words are free thought and the rejection of eccle- 
siastical authority. A Bishop of the Serbian Church 
has seen fit to reconcile to it these repudiators of Christ’s 
Divinity, of the Virgin Birth, of the Real Presence, all 
fundamentals of the Orthodox Greek confession. One can 
only assume that these dogmas were conveniently put aside 
for the nonce. At any rate attention was concentrated 
on such points of contact as opposition to Rome, disap- 
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proval of a celibate clergy, and acceptance of nationalism 
as the first desideratum in a State church. The Czech 
renegades had begun by stripping religion of its super- 
natural character, mutilating its rites and justifying in- 
subordination by the plea of necessary adaptation to mod- 
ern trends of thought. Their theories are rationalistic, 
Deist or frankly atheistic. Their program is one of baffling 
complexity. Their strongest standpoint is negation. They 
have leveled down the Christian standard to suit laxity 
and heresy. They are successors of the Lutherans and yet 
they can effect communion with a body which holds strict- 
ly to the decisions of the first seven Councils of an un- 
divided Church! The public and private lives of these 
men show how easily they adapt themselves to circum- 
stances, and we repeat that no orientation of theirs can 
surprise or disedify. What does stagger the ordinary in- 
telligence is the position of a great and estimable Chris- 
tian institution that, albeit outside the true fold, holds with 
fervor and conviction main truths of Christian doctrine 
and yet admits as coreligionists the contraveners of these 
truths without exacting solemn abjuration of their blas- 
phemous utterances. Not only has a Serbian Bishop wel- 
comed the adhesion of deserting Czechs to the noble old 
Church that withstood the Turks and inspired the resur- 
rection of a people, but he has obtained the episcopal dig- 
nity for one of them. This Bishop, hitherto respected as 
a worthy apostle, a learned theologian, a sincere advocate 
for real reunion between the severed branch and the living 
tree, has misapplied his missionary zeal to gathering in 
the outcasts instead of converting them. 

The Catholic Bishops of Jugoslavia have, on their recent 
visit to the capital for a conference with the Premier and 
the responsible Ministers on matters of education and 
public worship, taken occasion to lay before the Orthodox 
Patriarch, Demetrius, their sentiments of grief and indig- 
nation at the encouragement shown to Catholic apostates 
in the neighboring State, an encouragement of which the 
ordination of Pavlik was the culmination. The painful 
impression was heightened by the discourses of Bishop 
Dositheus and his recruit, Pavlik, both of whom found 
nothing more congenial than to attack Rome. 

A certain curiosity was shown by the Belgrade public 
for the novel ceremony of the imposition of hands on a 
Catholic renegade. The Czechoslovakian Government rep- 
resentatives were present and Pavlik delivered a speech 
to suit his protectors. As usual with minds hemmed in 
by an ignorant narrow nationalism, Pavlik dwelt on the 
“double yoke” thrown off by the Bohemian Republic, 
“that of Vienna and the worse one of Rome.” It was nat- 
ural, he said, that the new-born State Church should seek 
union with the Orthodox Church that had most faithfully 
preserved Apostolic teaching. John Huss also had 
had the same idea. The Czech clergy could never 
be grateful enough for the support of the Serbian Church 
in their struggle for emancipation from the disastrous 
authority of Rome. The tenor of the speeches on both 
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sides was not concerned with religion, moral uplift, spir- 
itual values, or anything but hatred of Rome. 

This latter is evidently a substitute for Christian virtue. 
A travesty of a sacred rite was the oath of Pavlik, 
now “Gorazd,” to spread Christ’s doctrine of love, an 
oath spoken between two fiercely bitter diatribes against 
the Church of which he was but yesterday a minister. 
Pavlik, not so long ago, declared he considered dogma as 
a temporary form of religious feeling liable to evolution. 
Gorazd swears loyalty to the Church which counts dogma 
as the chief fiber of her being. Pavlik proposed that the 
new Czech Church should refrain from formulation of 
a particular creed as time would show what best suited 
the free Republic. Gorazd subscribes to whatever the Ser- 
bian Church sees fit to propound and promises inalterable 
fidelity to her tenets. Pavlik declined to obey the succes- 
sor of St. Peter “ because private interpretation of the 
Word of God was the right of mankind.” Gorazd accepts 
the supremacy in doctrinal teaching of the successor of 
Photius at Constantinople. Can the Serbian Church con- 
gratulate itself on the access to its hierarchy of such 
a man as Pavlik-Gorazd? The entire sorry manifestation 
remains a blot on the Serbian Church that will contribute 
to discredit it in the eyes of all honest men, be they Gen- 
tile or Jew. Something beyond a common animosity 
is needful to establish Christian fraternity between ex- 
ponents of diametrically opposed views. The Serbian 
Church has, at least, cohesion and principles. What can 
Gorazd offer? 

As soon as the Czech Government recognized as an offi- 
cial church the group of rebellious priests who renounced 
allegiance to Pope Benedict XV the usual results of disor- 
ganization and disintegration set in. The particular secta- 
rians that now belong to the Serbian Church may or may 
not fuse with the others, and in the absence of any incen- 
tive beyond deliverance from moral restraints it is diffi- 
cult to see a future for the new religion. Dissatisfaction 
with the Holy See is the forerunner of indifferentism and 
it takes more than wishes to build up a rival faith to 
Catholicism. The Serbian Church does not acknowledge 
any surrender of its essentials, but neither does it explain 
the basis of its union with a body of recalcitrants to old- 
time Christian beliefs held by Catholic and Orthodox alike. 
Orthodoxy has a creed immutably fixed on ancient, Apos- 
tolic principles. The Czechs have proclaimed their in- 
clination to bare Theism. The reason of their revolt is a 
democratism that wants to do away with the “ autocratic 
and anti-national Church” directed from Rome. After 
two years of essays the new Church has not yet evolved 
clear doctrine, and many of its adherents protest at the 
election of the notorious free-thinker, Farsky, who denies 
the Divinity of Christ, as their spiritual head and Patriarch 
of Prague. Among the contradictions of the union with 
the Serbian Church is the proclamation of John Huss as a 
saint, the heretic denounced as such in every book of Or- 
thodox theology! Moreover, an act of canonization by 
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one branch of what is supposed to be an autocephalus 
church is irregular and unprecedented. Thus we see already 
the fruits of separatism, the contagion of national particu- 
larism in matters of religion. The attempt to maintain 
that the Slav Apostles, Cyril and Methodius, were adher- 
ents of Photius is likewise lamentable, as the ties of the 
brothers with Rome cannot be disproved, and the tomb of 
St. Cyril is in the Eternal City. 

Nothing but persistent self-deception could make the 
Serbian Bishops count on the reinvigoration of their own 
Church by acceptance within it of traitors to Catholicism. 
The lure of increased numbers is, of course, powerful to a 
body that has little or no record of evangelization. But 
numerical increase is surely counterbalanced by inferior 
quality. Nominal Christians whose salient traits are in- 
discipline and the desire to legalize sensual appetites, can 
scarcely be an inspiration to Orthodoxy. These men had, 
at first, abandoned the traditional forms of worship, but, 
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realizing that the mass of their compatriots clung to even 
a semblance of dogma and ritual, they revised their attitude 
and began a mendacious policy of substitution. Instead of 
old convictions, they gave new conventions, copying the 
holiest in a fashion and with a jargon of their own. The 
deceived laity have in many places escaped from the wolves 
in sheep’s clothing. They have turned from bewildering 
perplexity to the center of unity and their supernatural 
outlook has been restored. But a branch of the great 
Eastern Orthodox Church has found it expedient to rehab- 
ilitate the wolves. Their apostacy is decorated with an 
episcopal aureole. Once more: What advantage accrues 
to the Serbian Church for this contamination and descent? 
Will it strengthen the faith, already so deplorably under- 
mined, of the Serbian laity? Will it transform and stab- 
ilize the new Czech structure whose foundations are rot- 
ten? Will it accomplish anything beyond lessening prestige 
orf one side and increasing confusion on the other? 


The Four-Part ‘““Agreement’’ 


GUILLERMO H. SHERWELL 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


France and Japan regarding their possessions in 
the Pacific passed with rapidity from the stage of 
a simple rumor to that of a complete reality. The treaty 
has been approved, and it is predicted that it will be rati- 
fied by the legislative bodies of the contracting parties, at 
least of three of them. Its tentative terms are as follows: 


1. The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pacific ocean. 

If there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and in- 
volving their said rights which is not satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord now 
happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the other high 
contracting parties to a joint conference to which the whole sub- 
ject will be referred for consideration and adjustment. 

2. If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action 
of any other power, the high contracting parties shall communi- 
cate with one another fully and frankly in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to the most efficient measures to be taken, 
jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of the particular 
situation. 

3. This agreement shall remain in force for ten years from 
the time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said period 
it shall continue to be in force subject to the right of any of the 
high contracting parties to terminate it upon twelve months’ notice. 

4. This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional methods of the high contracting 
parties and shall take effect on the deposit of ratifications, which 
shall take place at Washington, and thereupon the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, which was concluded at London 
on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 


This document has been called all kinds of names. 
“ Alliance” has been mentioned, but this word is so dis- 
tasteful to the American mind that it was at once re- 
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jected, and words like “compact,” “ agreement, en- 
gagement,” “gentlemen’s agreement” and even the 
dreaded “ covenant ” have been employed instead. 

Of more interest than the terms applied to the treaty 
are the remarks made in favor or against it. Most state- 
ments have been in its favor, especially abroad. It has 
been considered as a triumph of the modern spirit to 
have forced the United States in one way or another, to 
enter into the creation of something “ super-American,” 
as the compact has been called by a French writer. It will 
not be useless, nevertheless, to pay heed to those who fail 
to approve altogether this instrument. The safety of 
those who champion it would be increased if they saw 
clearly the attacking forces. 

It seems that the first paragraph lends itself particu- 
larly to surprise and wonder. At least, it is odd to see 
to what extreme of implication the language of that para- 
graph leads: “ The high contracting parties agree as be- 
tween themselves,” not as between themselves and other 
countries, “to respect their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the region 
of the Pacific ocean.” Are their rights in other places 
subject to attack, if the parties so desire? Unquestion- 
ably, no. An engagement to respect each other’s rights 
is, to some super-critics, rather puzzling. It sounds to 
them like a compact between highwaymen. If the com- 
pact did not exist, would the parties feel authorized to at- 
tack the rights of others? If they deem them rights, 
would they feel free to attack them in the absence of a 
compact to respect them? Is a compact necessary to cause 
us to respect what we begin to define as somebody else’s 
right? Has a nation ever been known to wage war for 
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the avowed purposes of conquest and trespass on the 
rights of others? Has there ever been a nation to de- 
clare to the world that she would not respect anybody 
eise’s right except through a compact to do so? 

It seems that all the conflicts of the world have been 
the result, not of the denial of this principle of respecting 
the rights of everybody else, but of the lack of definition 
of those rights. The treaty in order to satisfy these critics 
must begin by the definition of the rights of the different 
powers in the Pacific. That definition lacking, the source 
of mischief is not eradicated. 

It seems that the treaty would be improved by the 
elimination of the first paragraph of the first article and by 
the modification of the second paragraph so that the ex- 
pression “involving their said rights,” would be substi- 
tuted by the words “ involving their rights in relation to 
their insular possessions and insular dominions in the re- 
gion of the Pacific Ocean.” The definition of rights would 
not thus appear, it is true, but the awkward expression 
appearing in the first paragraph would be eliminated, and 
the definition of the rights could very easily be the object 
of further conferences and conversations between the 
Powers. 

Other critics go further still, and raise the objection 
that the insular possessions are more than possessions of 


islands ; they include the peoples living on those islands. 


What about those peoples? What responsibility do the 
Powers assume with regard to their welfare, and the con- 
sultation of their opinions and their will in matters re- 
garding their own government; and what preparation are 
they to receive, if any, for the exercise in the future of 
full freedom? 

It is true that the Hawaiian Islands are considered as 
part of our territory. But the Filipinos, who have a defi- 
nite promise of future freedom, what are they? What do 
they constitute, a possession or a dominion? Have they 
nothing to say regarding their future destinies? 

All these criticisms are based on an abstract concep- 
tion ef things as they should be, but the diplomats meet- 
ing at Washington have had to deal with stern realities 
and have had to do their best, not to solve the problems, 
but merely to go one step forward. If this step lessens 
the possibilities of a clash between great nations, let it be 
welcome, and let us be thankful for the results already 
achieved by the Conference. 

Japan seems to have made a chain of all the problems 
of the Conference, and to be unwilling to accept some 
of the solutions proposed unless the others are molded in 
such shape as best to serve her interest. Consider, for 
example, the matter of the fortifications of the Pacific. 
Japan is opposed to the increase of the fortifications ex- 
isting in the Pacific. It is to be supposed that Japan pre- 
sumes the term fortifications to include naval bases, for 
it is difficult to understand how a fortification, which 
has a fixed position, could be a source of danger to Japan. 
The lack of a fortification might be considered as a source 
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of danger from Japan or any other Power to the defense- 
less place. 

Meanwhile, China is looking about in a “ what-am-I- 
doing-here?” attitude. The Secretary of the delegation 
has resigned, thus gaining an opportunity to give the dele- 
gation a “ piece of his mind,” as the saying goes. He as- 
sumed a very clear attitude. He wants China free, ab- 
solutely free, and indemnified for what she has been made 
to suffer in the hands of the European Powers; and seeing 
that nothing, or very little, has been done in that direction, 
he intends to withdraw from the stage. The Chinese 
delegates are not jointly responsible with the Secretary 
for his declarations, but there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that they are entirely in agreement with them. How- 
ever, the Secretary has since resumed his position. 

The Conference has developed the “ big” type. At first 
there were “the big three,” England, Japan and the 
United States. The number of big fellows was increased 
by the addition of France. Perhaps Italy will obtain some 
bigness some time in the future, while the other four 
peoples, Holland, Belgium, Portugal and China, will re- 
main in the rank of small ones. It is possible that the 
first three will enter into the compact. It is hardly be- 
lieved that China will play a more substantial role than 
that of a spectator and perhaps victim. 

The fact is that the Chinese affairs are still in the stage 
of conversations, and the Shantung question in particu- 
lar is far from settlement. With the assurance that be- 
fore the end of the present year, the Conference will have 
settled its main issues, it is hoped that the Chinese ques- 
tion will be either solved or on the way to solution at 
future conferences. 

A very important matter will be the ratification of the 
treaty by our Senate. For some, this would mean a re- 
versal of American policies. Others contend that noth- 
ing has been lost of our traditional way of dealing with 
international matters. Senator Lodge will use his elo- 
quence and he will have ample support in the Senate, from 
Republicans as well as Democrats. In his address to the 
Conference, he was so eloquent and flowery as to make 
of his oratory a tribute to the artistic sense of the Latin 
delegates. He described the islands of the- Pacific, not 
only from the geographical standpoint, but also from the 
standpoint of romance and beauty. He even graced his 
address with lines of poetry such as we have seldom 
seen in the pages of the Congressional Record devoted to 
the Senate, the poetic outbursts of the House being quite 
common. This was truly impressive and undoubtedly 
helped to move the gentlemen of the Conference to accept 
the treaty. 

Even before the signing of this compact attacks began 
in the Senate. Comparisons between its second article 
and Article X of the Versailles Covenant have been freely 
made. The combination of the first two articles of the 
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new treaty has appeared to Senator Robinson of Arkansas 
even stronger than Article X of the League of Nations, 
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while Senator Borah considers that the moral obligation 
of Article II would compel the use of force as strongly 
as did Article X. Senator La Follette has launched a 
powerful attack in a public statement, and Senator La 
Follette has a way of making himself heard when he so 
desires. It is a fact that for a number of members of 
our Congress, as well as for many persons outside offi- 
cial life, this treaty seems to establish a real new interna- 
tional obligation on the part of the United States and an 
organization superior to our own country, a state of af- 
fairs which is deemed inconsistent with the traditional 
American policy. 

Whether this traditional policy is right or wrong, very 
few have cared to discuss. We are so devoted to prece- 
dent and tradition that at times we are in danger of stop- 
ping in our progressive march. The United States has 
interfered with European policies, and at times European 
countries have interfered with our policies on the Ameri- 
can continent to a sufficient extent to diminish consid- 
erably the full meaning of our “ splendid isolation.” We 
cannot try with any hope of success to avoid entangle- 
ments. We have been entangled, and we are now en- 
tangled in the affairs of the world in a worse way than 
was Gulliver in the threads of the inhabitants of Lilliput. 
To tell the truth, our isolation is a myth, and our rela- 
tions with the world have been very close, though they 
have not been contained in the formulae of any interna- 
tional alliance. Admitting that we cannot but be con- 
cerned with the matters of the world, great care is ad- 
vised by conservative statesmen against entrance into 
any concrete alliance. The moral strength of the United 
States and the weight it has in the councils of the world 
come from her impartiality and her readiness to exert her 
influence in the direction in which she considers it should 
be applied. This impartiality cannot be kept if it is not 
accompanied by a certain dignified, although sympathetic, 
aloofness. 

Concurrent with the Four-Power Treaty came an agree- 
ment between the United States and Japan on the Japanese 
mandates, another sore spot since Japan assumed control 
of the island of Yap. By that agreement, the United 
States and her nationals are to be accorded the same 
rights and privileges with regard to telegraphic service 
as with regard to cable communications, and access to the 
island of Yap on a footing of entire equality with Japan 
or any other nation in whatever refers to the laying and 
operation of the Yap-Guam cable, or any other cable 
which might be laid by the United States, or her na- 
tionals. Other rights are granted to the United States 
and American citizens to put them on the same footing 
as the Japanese, but they are secondary to the question 
of cable communications, to which the little Pacific island 
owes its prominence in international affairs. 

It is declared that the Shantung question will be speedily 
settled, but no inkling is obtained as to what the nature 
of the settlement will be. The trouble with all settlements 
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with regard to China is the fact that they are in danger 
of being settlements among the countries having interest 
in China, and not between those countries and China. That 
there will be some settlements, there is no doubt; that 
China will be benefited by them, it is hoped; but that 
China will enjoy her absolute freedom, the most sanguine 
observers of the Conference seem not to believe. Some- 
times it seems that the only benefit for China will be the 
withdrawal of the foreign post offices not later than 
January 1, 1923, and upon promises of efficient service, 
and perhaps some arrangement to permit her to increase 
her taxes, now clearly insufficient for the support of her 
government. 

Naturally, the Western countries and their Oriental 
friend, Japan, profess to have at heart the interests of 
China. They have ordained themselves judges as to what 
is best for China, and they mean to impose upon China 
what they consider best for her, whether or not she wants 
it. Frequently, mention is made of the Chinese civiliza- 
tion as the oldest existing in the world, and the virtues of 
that sober, abstemious, honest and peace-loving people 
are extolled; but still it seems difficult to accept the idea 
that a people of such virtue and possessing the oldest 
civilization is able to take care of itself. Consequently, 
the self-appointed protectors of China will not stop until 
China is fully civilized and has attained the standards of 
life of the other civilized nations. When the Chinese cut 
their pigtails, wear frock coats, run through their rice 
fields in Fords, have victrolas with jazz records in every 
home, acquire all the vices of the European countries, 
become greedy and ambitious, and secure sufficient mili- 
tary drilling and sufficient armaments to satisfy their greed 
and their ambition, then the Chinese will be civilized, ac- 
cording to the general view, and they will be able to take 
care of themselves. It is quite possible then that they 
might feel inclined to repay their debts and begin to take 
care of the rest of the world. But we are not willing 
to look so far in the future. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 


Some Early Haitian Data. 
To the Editor of America: 

The historical information on early Haiti, by Mr. Condon, 
in America for December 3, filled a need. Here is some 
supplementary material, contained in Niles’ Register, an 
American newspaper, printed in Baltimore, in its issue for 
October 17, 1818, which shows the charitable spirit of 
President Boyer’s Government at that time. Natives then 
were not murdered or intimidated by U. S. Marines: 


Republic of Haiti, Port au Prince, 


November 21, 1817, 
14th Year of Independence. 
sa rire irate to Mr. James Tredwell (N. Y. 
ity): 

Sir:—I have communicated to his Excellency [Boyer] 
the President of Haiti, the verbal message which you 
brought me from your fellow-countrymen, the black and 
colored men of the city of New York, who groan under 
the dominion of a barbarous prejudice, and desire to 
become partakers of those blessings which the Constitu- 
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tion we have given ourselves, affords. They will find but 
little difference in our manner of living from that of 
the places they shall leave. Those who possess some 
capital will use it in either commerce or in cultivation, 
which produces, annually, more than 50 per cent per 
annum, beyond the original disbursement those 
who have numerous families, can find portions of land 
already planted, either in coffee, sugar-cane or cotton, 
to work on shares with the proprietors. I shall be flat- 
tered if a large. number of our unhappy countrymen 
shall come and console themselves under the protection 
of our laws, from the cruel idea of being transported to 
the deserts of Africa. The Government will pay the 
passage of those who have no means [italics inserted] 
at the rate of forty dollars per head for men and women, 
and half that sum for children. (Signed) B. IneGInac. 


Article 38 of the Constitution of the Haitian Republic read, 
at that progressive period, as follows: “No white man, of 
whatever nation he may be, shall ever set his foot on this 
territory, under the title of master or planter.” The spirit 
of the patriots, who penned these lines, lives today in the 
aroused patriots of the plucky Black Republic. 

Lowell, Mass. GeorcE F. O’Dwyrr. 


Socialists, Catholics and Capitalism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

With regard to the points made by Mr. John Hearley in 
America for November 19, in connection with my article in a 
previous issue, under the caption “ Socialists, Catholics and Capi- 
talism,” I find no cause for confirmation of his suspicion of my 
“blurring the lines between Catholicism and modern capitalism ” 
either in that particular article or in any of my utterances. 
Frankly, since my object is ever to work to the end that the 
Church may be better known and loved, it has been my practise 
to contrast the true with the false when dealing with Socialist 
subjects, and in so doing I have been governed by the ideas set 
up by authoritative Socialist speakers and writers on the one side 
and on the other by Catholic standards as set forth by Leo XIII, 
and reaffirmed by Pius X and Benedict XV. Perhaps I may per- 
mit myself to say that I have refused engagements for political 
groups that are liberally remunerative, for the reason that these 
organizations require work that is merely anti-Socialist and not 
openly Catholic. Therefore the suspicion that “ Mr. Goldstein . . . 
just attacks the Reds,” because some one told Mr. Hearley so, 
is quite unwarranted and doubly so if one attempts to pass on the 
responsibility for so saying to some mythical other person. 

One must lack a proper understanding of “what is what” in 
the sociological field to conclude that I blur the lines on the 
trades-union question. I can recall nothing said in Rochester, 
Springfield or anywhere else that warrants Mr. Hearley’s “ Irish 
and Italian groups” asking “whether the Catholic Church is 
opposed to unionism and collective bargaining.” It would be 
contrary to my positive state of mind, for those are things that 
I favor, and when occasion offers, I say so. Without boasting, 
I may lay claim to have more than a superficial knowledge of 
the trade-union movement. My knowledge comes, not only from 
a study of the writings of its defenders, but also from active 
work in the trade-union, both as an executive officer and upon 
the floor of its assemblies. I am now a member of a union with 
which I have been affiliated for about thirty years, and during all 
that time I have advocated the right, and in these days of modern 
relationship between industrial magnates and wage-earners, the 
necessity also, of trade unions and of collective bargaining. 

But I discriminate. When the organization endeavoring to 
force collective bargaining is committed to the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, Hillquit and Debs, I do not give assent. This I with- 
held in Rochester, where, mayhap, Mr. Hearley was interviewed 
by his “Trish and Italian groups.” In Rochester the clothing- 
manufacturing shops are so completely controlled by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union that no one can work 
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in these shops without belonging to that Socialist organization. 
The A. C. W. U. is something more than an industrial union; 


it is a Socialist-propaganda organization. It finances the So- 
cialist party, the Rand School, and radical Sunday-schools. Nine- 
tenths of its lectures and other so-called educational work is of 
an objectionable, radical character, and its seven regular publica- 
tions are filled with pro-Socialist and pro-birth-control matter. 
The A. C. W. U. compels all of its members to stop work and 
celebrate the Red International Labor Day on May 1, instead of 
the American Labor Day in September, and its national conven- 
tion nominated Debs for president while he was incarcerated in 
Leavenworth Federal prison for treasonable conduct. 

Collective bargaining on the part of such an organization, 
carrying as it does the obligation of the tailors to belong thereto, 
is not to be tolerated by lovers of God and country. It forces 
good American clothing workers, some of them Catholics, if they 
would work at their trade, to belong to the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers’ Union, and thus to pay tribute through that 
Socialist organization for the propagation of false principles. 
This combination of a baneful organization and a union is an 
infringement upon the civil and religious liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution of our country. It compels tribute to be paid 
towards the propagation of doctrines subversive of religious be- 
lief; and it encroaches upon the political liberty guaranteed by 
our fundamental law, by compelling financial support for a politi- 
cal party which those thus exploited reject at the polls. 

Then, again, I hold that no organization carrying on a propa- 
ganda to “ confiscate, requisition, sequestrate ” factories in private 
hands, as the Socialists favored by the A. C. W. U. did in Rus- 
sia, has any moral right to compel proprietors to enter into a 
collective agreement involving membership in that organization, 
when by so doing the proprietors foster sentiment favorable to 
confiscation of their own property. 

In Rochester I favored collective bargaining with the United 
Garment Workers’ Union of America, which is connected with 
the A. F. of L., but not with the red-flag organization, which is 
a detriment to those civil and religious liberties cherished by 
legitimate trade-unionists. Truly, I am sorry not to have won 
Mr. Hearley’s sympathetic Socialist “groups” to my under- 
standing of right principles, but there is great consolation in the 
remembrance that those Catholics of Rochester belonging to the 
Knights of Columbus were so well pleased with my talk in their 
city, including my attitude on trade-unions, discussed during the 
quiz period, that they wrote for a return date. 

I am very thankful for the opportunity my opponent has given 
me to say in the pages of America that I have read nearly all 
of Father Husslein’s writings, and with great satisfaction, and 
that I have, whenever opportunity offered, recommended them 
to non-Catholics as well as to our own people. Moreover, I am 
praying that the day may not be far distant when I shall be 
privileged to include them in my contemplated plan for a more 
popular distribution of Catholic writings. It is a pity that Mr. 
Hearley did not refer those “Irish and Italian groups,” which I 
am charged with having “ misguided,” to Father Husslein’s book, 
“The World Problem,” instead of “to the Apostolic Church .. . 
where possessions were held in common.” There they would have 
discovered that the Apostolic Church holds out no hope for that 
Socialistic, communistic idealism with which Mr. Hearley evi- 
dently tried to pacify them. Father Husslein brings out in his 
usual concise and clear way that it is the Socialists who generally 
refer to the early Christian Church as living in a state of com- 
munism. He makes it plain that holding things in common was 
not general among the early Christians; that it was merely a 
local undertaking and even then not at all obligatory; that no 
productive enterprises were held in common; and that their ex- 
periment was a failure. 


Boston. Davip GOLDSTEIN. 
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Adeste Fideles 
\ HETHER the words have come down to us, as 
has been seriously asserted but without solid 
foundation, from the days of persecution under Diocle- 
tian, or, as is most likely only from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the Adeste Fideles has come to be an 
almost indispensable part of the Christmas celebration, 
and it is safe to say that few Catholics in the English- 
speaking world will fail to hear its quaint Latin verses 
urging them to hasten to Bethlehem and to bow down in 
adoration before the Christ-Child, the Lord Everlasting, 
Light of Light supernal, true God eternal. 

Those who keep the feast of the Nativity in the strict 
liturgical manner will hear it, rst at midnight, then at 
early dawn, and finally in the bright glory of the risen 
sun; and their thoughts will go back over the long cen- 
turies that preceded the coming of the Saviour into His 
sinful world. At the first Mass they will be living again 
the Advent days of the ancient Patriarchs, somber and 
sober with distant hope, long deferred. The second Mass 
will recall David and the Prophets, the Messianic tidings 
growing into sharper definition and gradually emerging 
from the preceding darkness. With the third Mass there 
will come the realization of the marvelous fulfilment, 
when the light shone forth at last in all its brightness, and 
the Lord made known His salvation, and the Angels sang 
his coming, and all the ends of the earth trembled at the 
wonder of the Word made flesh. So will it be with the 
nuns in the cloister and the monks in the chancel. To 
them the Adeste Fideles will seem to be reaching back 
into the forgotten years and summoning from the storied 
lands the men and women who were strong in their faith 
in Him who was to come. 

To the theologians, perhaps, it will not be so much the 
procession of the torch-bearers of the -Faith that will be 
suggested by the vivid symbolism of the Christmas cele- 
bration as the richness and the eloquence of its dogmatic 
content. The glad strains of the Latin hymn will recall 
to their minds the manifold mysteries of the Divine birth. 
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As they kneel in adoration, while the world is buried in 


silence, in slumber, they will think of the eternal birth, 


the procession from the Father, before time was, when 
the Lord said: “ Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten Thee,’ words incomprehensive, unsearchable to 
human intelligence, clouded in mystery. In the dim dusk 
between night and day, they will be meditating on the 
spiritual birth of Christ*in the soul, through the indwell- 
ing of grace, of which through Revelation we have glim- 
merings of knowledge but not full understanding. And 
when the sun has scattered the shadows and flooded the 
world with light and warmth, they will recall the cor- 
poral birth, the visible manifestation, the appearance in 
the flesh, that Mary and Joseph and the Shepherds and 
the Kings were privileged to see and to touch. 

But to one and all, to religious and laity, to learned 
and ignorant, the Adeste Fideles will ring out the same 
glad message, good tidings of great joy: “ This day the 
Christ is born, this day the Saviour is appeared; this day 
the Angels sing praise in the earth, and the Archangels 
rejoice; this day the righteous are glad and say: Glory 
to God in the highest.” Christmas is Christ’s Birthday. 
On the morning of the Nativity the Infant Jesus will lie 
in His crib once more; and hearts that were sad will find 
happiness, hearts that were cold will find warmth, and 
hearts that were dead will find life near His manger of 
wood and His bed of straw. Even now the wistful charm 
of His wintry stable is making its appeal, even now the 
invitation is making itself heard: “ Come all ye Faithful, 
come with hearts all joyful, to Jesus, to Jesus, in 
Bethlehem.” 


Our Political Prisoners 


T is currently reported that the President intends to 

begin the New Year by releasing a number of political 
prisoners. If the purist object that we have no political 
prisoners, and can have none under the Constitution, let 
the objection be gladly allowed. It is equally true that 
under the Constitution we can have no political prisoners, 
and that under the Constitution we actually have a good 
number. The sooner they are released, the sooner we 
shall be permitted to preach respect for a magnificent 
document, the Constitution of the United States. 

This review is not thinking of the Socialists and the 
radicals now in jail. Their doctrines it repudiates, in 
the grounded belief that they are false morally and 
economically, and as a guide to individual and social wel- 
fare considerably less valuable than a_will-o-the-wisp. 
The question is whether we are to suffer some very pre- 
cious rights, guaranteed under the Federal Constitution 
against Congress, to be destroyed at the very moment they 
are most sorely needed. Is it true that in time of war, 
leges stlent, and the Constitution is abrogated? Over one 
hundred years ago, legislation considerably less radical! 
than the war-laws of the last five years set the country in 
a flame, and sent Madison, the Father of the Constitution, 
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and Thomas Jefferson, the author of the document which 
made the Constitution possible, back to their desks to draw 
up the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. Incidentally, 
the legislation against which they protested, actually de- 
stroyed a great political party. The historian of the fu- 
ture who knows anything of colonial records and of the 
golden age of the Republic, will ponder long before he 
can understand why the Americans of a century later 
took down a far more destructive Alien and Sedition act 
without so much as gagging. He will never understand, 
except in the conclusion that after about a century, all the 
Americans were either dead or imitating Rip van Winkle. 

We offer no plea for lawlessness. But we do protest 
against the anarchical custom of swearing to support the 
Constitution and of passing laws which violate the Consti- 
tution. We utterly reject the argument that during time 
of war, Congress may suspend the right of free speech, 
or any right protected in the First Amendment. These 
rights can be suspended only by the power which de- 
liberately framed the First Amendment, not against the 
States, but against Congress. There is no parity in the 
contention that since the writ of habeas corpus can be sus- 
pended the right of free speech is not immune, for the 
very clear reason that the Constitution admits the sus- 
pension of the writ, and Congress, since the Civil War, 
has provided for the manner of suspension. But the Con- 
stitution makes no such exception for the guarantees of 
the First Amendment. If the experience of the past justi- 
fies the application of gag-law, let us provide for future 
contingencies in an orderly manner; namely by propos- 
ing an amendment clothing Congress with power to sus- 
pend in time of war, the First Amendment. 

The release of our political prisoners is demanded by 
our national self-respect ; yet we are not thinking of these 
men, but of the stability of constitutional government. 
The sooner we return to that reverence for the Constitu- 
tion which knows nothing of inane flag-waving but is ex- 
pressed by obedience to the letter and the spirit of that 
document, the nearer shall we be to high and realizable 
ideals of government. 


The Curse of Imperialism 


T is imperialism, the desire to dominate other nations 

for one’s own particular interest,” the editor of the 
Month well observes, “that is the curse of Europe and of 
the world.” Continuing, he thus diagnoses the fell 
disease with which modern civilization is so grievously 
afflicted : 


Imperialism springs from social: conceit, a persuasion of all- 
round superiority over other races, a consequent contempt for 
others and for their rights. It is the arrogance of the individual 
immeasurably multiplied by its expression in the community. It 
has led to a perversion of moral values, a condonation of in- 
justice, a setting of the supposed public interest above the moral 
law. European diplomacy has been poisoned with it from time 
immemorial: it is still the guiding principle of international 
dealings and the prolific seed-plot of war If “love of 
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country” means “love of one’s country’s material interests” to 
the neglect of her reputation for truth, justice and honorable 
dealing, then it is the same thing as that pleonexia, that greed 
for unjust gain, which, in one way or another, inspires all wrong- 
doing. Let the public opinion of Europe denounce imperialism 
as a crime against humanity, let the great Powers clear their own 
characters of any suspicion of preferring self-interest to justice, 
and then and thus show the lesser nationalities how to behave, 
and so pave the way to stable peace. 

Millions and millions of old-fashioned Americans bit- 
terly regret the day that Admiral Dewey raised the Stars 
and Stripes over Manila because that momentous act, as 
subsequent events have proved, launched us on a career 
of imperialism that is altogether alien to the best traditions 
of our country. Many grave evils and crying wrongs, 
the latest of which are the iniquities this Government is 
responsible for in Haiti, could never have been justly 
laid at our door, numberless Americans firmly believe, if 
we had consistently stayed at home and attended only to 
our own affairs. In England, too, and in the chief na- 
tions of Continental Europe, there are vigorous parties 
that have always opposed the imperialistic measures of 
their governments. 

If that spirit could but wax so strong that it would 
sweep with irresistible force through the world, the 
“statesmen,” soldiers, diplomats and profiteers who are 
still busily propagating the old pre-war tenets of imperial- 
ism, would doubtless find their occupation gone. But 
that highly desirable state of things will hardly come to 
pass until a nation’s rulers practically realize that the 
Ten Commandments are no less binding on them as pub- 
lic officials than as private citizens. The fact that the 
“language of diplomacy” is accustomed to call plain 
robbery, when committed by a strong nation, “ peaceful 
penetration,” “widening our sphere of influence,” or 
“securing valuable concessions” does not cease to make 
the sin a violation of the Seventh Commandment, nor 
does the “official report” of how the “ fanatical re- 
sistance of the natives . s effectively quelled by our 
troops, wh. had no casualties,” conceal from the discern- 
ing the fact that a predatory nation also committed 
murder. 

Congress and the Schools 


HERE is some very interesting reading in the Con- 

gressional Record for December 12. Discussing the 
deficiency appropriation, Senator Ashurst of Arizona 
brought out the fact that at the very time Congress was 
asked to vote one million dollars for American represen- 
tation at an exposition in South America, “in one town 
in the United States 950 tubercular soldiers were suffering 
from neglect.” Our practise does not harmonize with 
our profession. ‘On Armistice Day, we had services in 
honor of the unknown dead; and the private soldier was 
permitted to stand on the sidewalk and see the parade go 
by,” that is, if he was able to stand. Meanwhile down 
in Arizona, 950 tubercular soldiers were coughing their 
lungs out, “ shamefully neglected,” said Senator Ashurst, 
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“by an opulent Government.” In the language of the 
Record, Mr. Ashurst “ subsequently said”: 

I conferred with the editor of the leading Republican daily in 
the State, and with the Governor of the State. Thursday I 
conferred with Director Forbes of the Bureau. They each and 
all say that these soldiers are without adequate hospital facilities ; 
that they are going out upon the desert, and dying from lack of 


hospitalization. gt es 

Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor explain what Director Forbes suggested as a remedy? 

Mr. Asuurst. Director Forbes suggests as a remedy the ap- 
propriation of $16,000,000 immediately, to be put in his hands, so 
that he may sever the damnable red tape that is costing the 
lives of so many soldiers, and that he may act instead of talking 


about it. 


Mr. WaAtsH of Massachusetts. I sympathize with that plan. 


All this is a convincing argument in favor of turning 
over the local schools, through the Towner-Sterling edu- 
cational bill, to a crowd of Washington bureaucrats. Still, 
if the Federal Government cannot properly provide for the 
sick soldiers who by every title are its concern, how can 
it be expected to provide for the schools with which, under 
the Constitution, it has no right to meddle? And if it 
costs a crowd of dying soldiers $16,000,000 to cut through 
“this damnable red tape,” how much will it cost to cut 
through the numberless bales of damnable red tape which 
Federal mismanagement will wind around the local 


schools ? 

Further on in the Record occurs this illuminating 
passage : 

Mr. Kinc. I would like to have some explanation of that item. 


The Agricultural Department a few years ago was receiving four 
or five or six million dollars a year. The appropriation is now 
between thirty and forty million dollars per annum. The year 
has not expired, just a few months of the year have passed, and 
we are asked now for an additional appropriation, a deficit of 
$400,000 which has been raised by the amendment which has just 
been tendered to $600,000. May I ask the Senator what reason 
there is for this appropriation? 

In this paragraph is found a compelling argument in 
answer to the claim that legislation of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity and the Towner-Sterling Federal-edu- 
cation type, beginning with “ small” appropriations, will 
never exceed the original moderate estimates. The argu- 
ment is, in brief, that such appropriations are always in- 
creased. 

The plain conclusion is, then, that since the Federal 
Government has shown itself notoriously incapable of car- 
ing for its sick and wounded soldiers, it should be al- 
lowed to try its hand with maternity clinics and the local 


schools. From this conclsion, no sane man can dissent. 


The Coming of Good Government 
VERY citizen desires good government, but there is 
; disagreement on the methods of securing it. This is 
particularly true of municipal and State government, for 
even the most ardent flag-waver amongst us will admit 
that in these departments Americans are not getting what 
they paid for. The situation is further complicated by the 
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energies of the professional reformer, who, as a rule, 
manages to obtain a certificate of respectability from a 
score or more of good citizens. That their repute for 
civic uprightness is usually somewhat bedimmed in the 
eyes of the populace by their great or comfortable pos- 
sessions, is a mere detail. They “stand for good govern- 
ment,” although a close examination of the record may 
disclose the fact that during their careers they have been 
so engrossed with their private concerns as to have neither 
leisure nor desire to participate in the affairs of the com- 
munity. Only at the ninth hour does their troubled con- 
science begin to stir. They mean well; that much may 
be granted, but not so much for the professional reformer 
on whom their hopes are set. He is usually working for 
a salary. As a result, in many American cities, “good 
government” and “municipal reformer” are terms that 
‘arouse suspicion and make confidence impossible. Pres- 
ent-day Americans, slow to wrath as a people, are equally 
slow in political understanding. But a new conception 
is at hand. 

More than other American cities, perhaps, has New 
York suffered from the professional reformer in politics, 
and with characteristic good-humor, the city bears with 
him, even to the extent of paying his bills. Some years 
ago, a good-government league prevailed upon the Gover- 
nor of the State to impanel a Grand Jury for the purpose 
of ending disorder and incompetence in the conduct of 
the city’s affairs. The jury investigated for eighteen 
months, furnished much copy for the newspapers, voted a 
few petty indictments, most of which have been dis- 
missed, drew its pay, and dissolved. Its members sat 
long, but they wili sit no longer, for by an extraordinary 
motion the Jury Commission has excused them from 
service for the next three years. This act is interpreted 
either as a reward of merit or as a disbarment on the 
ground of unfitness, by their friends and their enemies. 
What the general public thinks is probably set forth by 
a judge in an adjoining county, who gave public thanks in 
open court that his jurisdiction was not afflicted with 
Grand Jury politicians operating under the cloak of “good 
government.” 

If Grand Juries can be used for political schemes, the 
state of politics is excessively Danish. The truth is that 
we shall have good government just as soon as we have 
a large body of good citizens who are willing to work for 
it, and not before. The prospect is not so black as it 
may seem, for a healthy interest in local politics seems re- 
viving among our young people. It is said that after re- 
tiring from Washington, Madison, “the Father of the 
Constitution,” and Monroe, whose name is attached to a 
great American policy, did not think it beneath their dig- 
nity to serve as local Justices of the Peace. In their view 
any public office was a public trust. If the renascent in- 
terest in local politics can be properly developed, the pages 
of municipal history will tell a brighter story than has 
been recorded in the dark chapters of the last fifty years. 
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OUR LADY AT THE CRIB. 


\ HEN the star-led Magi entered the grotto of the 
Nativity, St. Matthew relates, “They found the Child 
with Mary, His Mother,” the angel-heralded Shepherds 
likewise found in the cave of Bethlehem “Mary .. . and 
the Infant,” and on the day Holy Simeon and Anna the 
prophetess joyfully recognized the little Messias, the Babe 
was also with His Mother. Consequently, down througn 
the centuries, since the first Christmas night, Our Lady is 
never separated, in the mind of Catholics, from her Blessed 
Son. As it was of old, they are invariably found together. 
Worthy of note, moreover, is the fact that those who have 
always honored the Mother, still worship the Son, while 
those who began by denying the dignity of Mary, have now 
ended by rejecting the Divinity of Christ. Almighty God, 
it would seem, will not let men have Jesus as a Saviour 
unless they are eager to cherish the Blessed Virgin as a 
Mother. 

Like the Wise Men, the Shepherds and Holy Simeon, 
Christian painters, sculptors and poets have always loved 
to find the Mother with the Son. On the Old Masters’ most 
celebrated canvases the Child Jesus is in His Mother's 
arms, the statues of the Blessed Virgin in our churches 
generally represent Mary offering her little Son for the 
worshiper’s adoration, and as for the poets, it is remarkable 
what a large and distinguished majority of the selections in 
an anthology like Mr. Orbey Shipley’s “Carmina Mariana” sing, 
in glowing stanzas, of Our Lady’s share in the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 

“Given to us and born for us of a stainless Maiden,” 
the Church proclaims in her most beautiful Eucharistic 
hymn. “Today the King of Heaven deigned to be born 
of a Virgin that He might restore lost man to the heavenly 
kingdom” is a striking Christmas responsory. That Mary 
is “the living throne of Christ’s humanity,” “the ark of the 
new covenant,” “the couch of the King,” “the house of 
gold,” “the tower of David,” etc., are devotional or liturgical 
expressions that are as full of truth as of poetry, but they 
have so long been familiar to Catholic ears that they have 
now become perhaps no better than holy commonplaces. 
“Wouldst have pardon? Fly to the Mother for protection, 
for she holds in her lap the Infinite Fountain of Mercy,” 
exhorts an eleventh-century Roman-French Missal. In an- 
other place the same book expounds the dogma of the 
Incarnation with this beautiful imagery: “The Sun is born 
of a Star. As the star gives forth its ray, so does the Virgin 
her Child. The star loses naught of its purity by the ray it 
yields, so neither does the Virgin by her Child.” 

As was to be expected, the Catholic poets of medieval 
times found their delight in singing the Maiden-Mother’s 
praises. The tributes to her by Dante and Petrarch are well- 
known, and in Chaucer, at the opening of “The Second 
Nun’s Tale,” we read: 


Thou, humble, yet o’er every creature high, 
Our nature Thou so far didst glorify 
That naught disdained the Maker of mankind 
His Son in flesh and blood to clothe and wind. 


Within the blissful cloister of Thy side 
Took shape of man the Eternal Love and Peace 
That of the realm threefold is Lord and Guide, 
Whom earth and sea and heaven do never cease 
To laud and praise; and Thou all passionless 
Bare of thy body a pure Maiden’s Son, 
Creator of the all-wide creation. 
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Richard Vestegan, a sixteenth-century confessor of the 
Faith, finds Mary at the Crib singing this lullaby: 


The shepherds left their keeping sheep, 
For joy to see my Lambe; 

How may I more rejoyce to see, 
Myself to bee the Dam. 


Three kings their treasure hither brought, 
Of incense, myrrh and gold, 

The heaven’s treasure and the king 
That here they might behold. 


One sort an angel did direct; 
A star did guyde the other; 
And all the fairest Sonne to see 
That ever had a mother. 


Donne, the Anglican poet and preacher, is not afraid to 
address Our Lady thus: 


Immensity, cloistered in Thy dear womb, 

Now leaves His well-beloved imprisonment; 
There, He has made Himself, to His intent, 

Weak enough now into our world to come. 

But oh, for Thee, for Him, hath the inn no room? 
Yet lay Him in this stall; and from the Orient, 
Stars and wise men shall travail, to prevent 

The effect of Herod’s jealous general doom! 


And even Bishop Heber boldly sings: 


Virgin-Born, we bow before thee; 
Blessed was the womb that bore thee; 
Mary Mother, meek and mild, 

Blessed was she in her Child. 

Blessed was the breast that fed thee; 
Blessed was the hand that led thee; 
Blessed was the parent’s eye 

That watched thy slumbering infancy. 
Blessed she by all creation 

Who brought forth the world’s Salvation. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, another Protestant poet, 
brings to the Christmas Manger a lullaby for Our Lady, 
containing the lines: 


Sleep, sleep, my worshiped One, 

We sate among the stalls at Bethlehem; 

The dumb kine from their fodder turning them, 
Softened their horned faces 
To almost human gazes 
Toward the Newly-born: 

The simple shepherds from the star-lit brooks 
Brought visionary looks 

As yet, in their astonished hearing, sung 
The strange sweet angel tongue. 


But better is our own Louise Imogen Guiney’s quaint para- 
phrase of the Prophet’s words, “ The ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master’s crib”: 


The Ox he openeth wide the doore, 
And from the snow he calls her inne; 
And he hath seen her smile therefore, 
Our Ladye without sinne. 

Now soone from sleepe 

A starre shall leap, 
And soon arrive both King and hinde; 

Amen, Amen. 

But oh, the place co’d I but finde. 


The Ox hath husht his voyce and bent 
Trewe eyes of pitty ore the mow, 
And on his lovelie neck, forespent, 
The Blessed lays her browe. 
Around her feet 
Full warme and sweete 
His bowerie breath doth meeklie dwell; 
Amen, Amen. 
But sore am I with vain travel. 
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“My Rose-Marie, at time of Yule 
mid-December,” sang Johann Schiitz, a sixteenth-century 
poet, contrasting winter’s Rosa Mundi with summer’s poor 
roses, and Mother Theodosia Drane’s “Maris Stella” is a 
melodious and clever imitation of a medieval hymn to Our 
Lady. It runs: 

Mary beautiful and bright, Velut Maris Stella, 
Brighter than the morning light, Parens et Puella, 

I say to thee, look down on me; 

Ladye, pray thy Son for me, Tam pia, 

That thy child may come to thee, Maria. 

Sad the earth was and forlorn, Eva Peccatrice 

Until Christ Our Lord was born, De Te Genitrice; 
Gabriel’s “ Ave” chased away 

Darksome night and brought the day, Salutis 

Thou the Fount whence waters play, Virtutis. 

Another Catholic poet, Mrs. Meynell, has made a Christ- 
mas carol of immortal beauty out of the thoughts suggested 
by the words, “Unto us a Son is born,” containing the 
stanzas: 

Given, not lent, 

And not withdrawn—once sent— 
This Infant of Mankind, this One, 

Is still the little welcome Son. 

New every year, 

New born and newly dear 

He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long. 

Even as the cold 

Keen winter grows not old, 

As childhood is so fresh, foreseen, 
And spring in the familiar green. 
Sudden as sweet 

Come the expected feet; 

All joy is young, and new all art, 
And He, too, whom we have by heart. 

No one would call Villon an exceedingly godly poet, 
nevertheless he wrote. for his mother a ballad with the 
beautifully expressed envoi: 

Thou dost conceive, Princess, most bright of sheen, 
Jesus the Lord, that hath no end nor mean, 
Almighty that, departing heaven’s demesne 

To succor us, put on our frailty 
Offering to death His sweet of youth and green; 
Such as he is, Our Lord he is, I ween; 
In this belief I will to live and die. 

But it would be almost impossible, within the space of a 
single article, even to name, much less to quote at any 
length, all the poets who have sung devoutly and sweetly 
of Our Lady at the Crib. So let Milton make an end: 

But see, the Virgin blest 

Hath laid her babe to rest; 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending: 
Heaven’s youngest-teeméd star 
Hath fixed her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. 

Wa ter Dwicar, S.J. 


AT CHRIST’S MASS. 
Obscurity 
Becometh me, 
Being now as one 
With David’s Son 
Whose Shepherding 
Hid Him as King. 
O Self-slain Feast, 
On whom the beast 
Once breathed to warm 
Thy snowy form; 
For all Light’s Fire 
Beflamed the byre !— 


Bare Fruit in 















O Food once fed! 
O Flesh, yet Bread, 
Whom angels saw 

On wheaten straw: 
Whom flai.s did thresh 
As wheat, yet Flesh !— 


O Self-revealed, 

Whose stall concealed 
Heaven’s honors seen 

But by its Queen: 

Whose Cross spread shame, 
Yea, in Thy Name !— 


O King obscure 

Who gavest Thy poor 
The Magi-gold 

They formed ito hold 
Thee, Infinite, 

Who willest it!— 


O Thou whose grail 
Neath linen veil 

(Like swaddling gauze) 
Concealed my Cause; 
As Thy Shepherdhood 
Hid Royal Blood !— 


O Christ! O Thou 
Abiding now 

At this my Inn 
Whose latching-pin 
Had long denied 
Who would abide !— 


While Flesh Divine 
Is one with mine, 
The Shepherd-King’s 
With the hireling’s, 
Obscurity 
Becometh Thee. 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 

Woodrow Wilson as I Know Him. By Joseph P. Tumutty. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

Whatever may be remarked of the author by friend or, if he 
has one, by foe, it can never be said that he is incapable of 
friendship. In this respect Mr. Tumulty is as the shadow of a 
great rock in a land parched by distrust and cynicism. “It has 
been my lot,” Mr. Micawber once remarked, “to meet in the 
diversified panorama of human existence, with an occasional oasis, 
but never with one so green, so gushing, as the present.” What 
Mr. Micawber found in Mr. Dick, the reader will find in Mr. 
Tumulty. He is ready at the beck and call of his hero to stand 
and wait, or to offer advice, to pass him the lemons or to urge 
him to a chop; for to him Mr. Wilson is “too wonderful,” and 
that is the end of the matter. 

Now this charming friendliness makes the suspicious world a 
little brighter, but it is out of place in the historian. But Mr. 
Tumulty is not a historian, as appears from the title of his book. 
If one wishes to know how much Mr. Tumulty loves Mr. Wilson 
and why, he may read the pleasant story in this volume. But not 
much else. Of judicial “assessment,” to borrow a phrase which 
Mr. Wilson brought into the American language, or even of in- 
formation which has not long been public property, little will 
be found. More than one chapter is largely a quotation from, 
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or a restatement of, Mr. Wilson’s public speeches, or of material 
made familiar by the justly celebrated works of Messrs. Creel, 
Dodd, Lansing, McCombs, and Ray Stannard Baker. What 
might have been an important chapter on Mexico is only fifteen 
pages of easy writing, most of it paraphrased or quoted from 
Mr. Wilson’s speeches, and from Associated Press reports. The 
new material consists of two hitherto unpublished and unimport- 
ant notes from Mr. Tumulty to the President, and several pages 
of Mr. Tumulty’s reminiscences, at least one page of which has 
already been repudiated by Admiral Mayo. Whenever matters of 
national importance break the sub-Boswellian narrative, Mr. 
Tumulty generally stops at the point where the reader’s interest 
begins. 

One striking incident suffices to stress at once Mr. Tumulty’s 
kindly spirit and his inability to sympathize with an apparently 
alien view. When during the unfortunate illness of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Lansing called at the White House to suggest, 
as Secretary of State, that a certain clause of the Constitution 
might have some bearing on the unhappy situation, Mr. Tumulty 
chose to look upon the Secretary as a tenant in arrears might 
look upon a bailiff with a writ of eviction. The statesman was 
at once lost in the friend: 

You may rest assured that while Woodrow Wilson is lying 

in the White House on the broad of his back, I will not be a 

party to ousting him. He has been too kind, too loyal, and 

too wonderful to me to receive such treatment at my hands. 

Mr. Tumulty’s personal loyalty is always admirable. But when 
are we to have a non-partisan history of the last ten years? It 
is not found in the flood of reminiscences as yet released either 


here or abroad. Perhaps it will not come in our generation. 
P. &. BE. 





The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France 
A Study in the History of Social Politics. By Parker T. Moon. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

The great service rendered by Mr. Moon, assistant pro- 
fessor of history in Columbia University, is the wealth of 
evidence in his volume showing beyond all question how it 
is mainly to Catholic leadership that France owes all her 
most progressive and unselfish social movements and legisla- 
tion. Yet it would be false to leave the impression that this 
is the thesis which the author has professedly set himself to 
prove. He has merely sought for historic accuracy and 
confined himself to the task of chronicling the social politics 
of France, from period to period, with such interpretation 
as seemed necessary to render them intelligible. But by the 
force of facts clearly stated, we can see how Socialist leaders 
no less than political representatives of other anti-Catholic 
factions, were as a body promoting their own cause and not 
that of the people. Socialist deputies were often among the 
most relentless obstructionists to progressive social legisla- 
tion, consistently and constantly promoted by such great 
Catholics as Count Albert de Mun, who stands out as the 
pre-eminent figure in French social politics. A special chap- 
ter on the social movements abroad shows how greatly 
Cervst de Mun was influenced by Bishop von Ketteler and 
by the advanced social Catholic movement in Germany. 

Of particular value for the student is the exposure of the 
political method, so common also on the part of politicians 
in other countries, of raising the anti-clerical cry whenever 
the people were to be diverted from their determination to 
enforce the enactment of profitable social legislation. The 
successful agitation for shorter hours, better working con- 
ditions, abolition of child slavery and similar measures was 
then at once forgotten at sight of the dreadful specter of 
the clerical danger, skilfully conjured up. Social legislation 
was forthwith dropped and all parties impressed to fight 
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the Church, the priests, the nuns and the religious schools, 
with the desired result that the people were kept in bond- 
age and the social reactionary emerged smiling and triumph- 
ant. They are the old familiar tactics. When the people 
would unite, distract them by religious issues. 

It is somewhat ungracious to play in any way the part of 
Devil’s Advocate to a book of such conspicuous merits. 
But there are certain passages that somewhat estrange us. 
Such, for instance, is the praise unaccountably given to 
that unreliable and dangerously misleading book by Fran- 
cesco S. Nitti, “ Catholic Socialism,” bristling with historical 
inaccuracies and seriously misrepresenting the Catholic 
social position. Abbé Garriguet was very moderate in his 
criticism when he briefly characterized this writer as “an 
unreliable exponent of Catholic social principles.” The use 
of the expression “liberal Catholics,” applied to such men 
as Ozanam, is also unfortunate. There is now but one 
technical meaning to that term. It of necessity implies in- 
difference and disloyalty to the Church, however unobjec- 
tionable it might otherwise be in itself. But we remain 
deeply grateful to Professor Moon for the really valuable 
contribution he has made to Catholic social literature. 

J. H. 





The Greatest American, Alexander Hamilton, an Histor- 
ical Analysis of His Life and Works. By ArtHur HENpRICK 
VANDENBERG. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

The author’s thesis is evident. He has written a very good 
biography. No other American has contributed so effectively 
to American institutions as Hamilton has and so his title is de- 
served. In the army, on Washington’s staff as military adviser 
Hamilton proved himself a great soldier. In his “ Federalist” 
and his other writings he showed himself a constructive statesman. 
In pushing the idea of a central government during the hurly- 
burly of political fighting he demonstrated his ability as a prac- 
tical politician. For he swung New York State into line with 
the odds in the State Convention against him, and by so doing 
he secured the ratification of the Constitution, for New York 
was pivotal. When the Government was established he was the 
first Secretary of the Treasury and established our credit and 
outlined a financial system that has since been followed. He was 
Washington’s closest adviser, the writer of the “Farewell Ad- 
dress,” the most versatile of the early patriots. Mr. Vandenberg 
follows his hero step by step and gives good proofs for his asser- 
tions. Now and then his style is a bit pretentious, his eulogies 
too pronounced, but he has written a worth-while book. The 
symposium of opinions in the beginning of the volume could well 
be omitted, for it is rather weak. The author’s explanation of the 
duel that closed a very remarkable life leaves much to be ex- 
plained. Whatever its defects the biography is a valuable contri- 
bution to early American history, S GC F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Books and Calendars.—The twelve-year-old child that Santa 
Claus has unaccountably overlooked can be thoroughly appeased 
with a belated present of Padraic Colum’s “The Golden Fleece 
and the Heroes Who Lived Before Achilles.” (Macmillan, 
$2.00.) The story of Jason’s quest and the marvelous achieve- 
ments of the other worthies of his times are told in beautiful 
English and with all a poet’s gift of vision and Willy Pogany’s 
illustrations in color and in line greatly increase the attractive- 
ness of the _ book. Smaller children will enjoy Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond’s “Tales of Little Dogs,” which Katharine Sturgis 
Dodge illustrates so suitably, and the adventures of “ Eddie 
Elephant” as described and pictured by Johnny Gruelle (P. F. 
Volland, Chicago, $0.75 each).——Father Lannon has ready “ The 
Catholic Art Calendar for 1922” (Extension Press, Chicago 
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$0.40), one in colors and one in brown, full of little pictures of 
the Saints. The Messenger’s “ Almanac of the Sacred Heart” 
(801 W. 181 St., $0.25), is as full as usual of profitable reading 
and appropriate pictures; the “ St. Michael’s Almanac” (Mission 
Press, Techny, $0.25), is published in both English and German, 
but the varied and interesting articles and stories are not the 
same in each. Pictures abound. “The Catholic Diary for 
1922” (Burns, Oates), which “a priest” has edited, will com- 
mend itself to those who have found it useful in the past. 











Xmas Magazines —Time was when the December issues 
of the magazines were real Christmas numbers but 
those days, alas! are gone. Harper's, for instance, is ostenta- 
tiously labeled, “Christmas Number,” but there is nothing 
about the Nativity in the table of contents. Scribner's is a 
little better, for there is an article in it describing a “New 
England Miracle Play,” with suitable pictures, and Clinton 
Scollard contributes a “Christmas Canticle,” which is not, 
however, particularly appropriate. The Century is more 
successful in keeping up its old traditions, for there are 
fine reproductions of Rembrandt’s “Presentation,” three 
Nativity drawings by Diirer, and J. H. Wolcott illustrates 
“Christmas a Hundred Years Ago.” The Ladies’ Home 
Journal also has some artistic Nativity pictures in colors. 
Columbia has an excellent cover representing the Shepherds 
at the Crib, and just within “A Christmas Greeting,” from 
General Foch. And here is Gertrude Robison Ross's 
“ Nativity ” from the Catholic World: 

Now there was the man with quiet face 

And the Maid with the shadowed eyes, 
And sleeping soft in the lowly place 

The King in a babe’s disguise; 

With none to lay at the princely feet 

The scepter or studded crown. 

(O! reeds stood tall where the waters meet, 
The thorn bush grows in a safe retreat 
While the star shines calmly down.) 


No one dreamed on the twisted way 

That led unto David’s home 

Or thought in the inn at the close of day 
That the end of the watch had come. 

But ah! may we, by Mary’s grace 
Who have pierced the poor disguise, 
Open our hearts for a little space 

To the tired man with the quiet face 
And the Maid with the clouded eyes. 





Books of Piety.—During the war, the famous Bollandist, Pére 
Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J., beguiled the long hours of his con- 
finement in the prison of St. Giles by composing a life of his 
fellow-countryman, St. John Berchmans. A translation by the 
Rev. H. C. Semple, S. J., has just been published by Benziger. 
The student who expects to find in this volume all the learned 
apparatus of critical scholarship will be disappointed, for it was 
Pére Delehaye’s intention merely to tell in simple fashion the 
story of a hidden life-———“‘ The Missal Explained” (Talbot Press, 
Dublin) by A. Fleury, S. J., is a prayer-manual combined with a 
Mass-book, which the laity will find very convenient——Michael 
Andrew Chapman has prepared for little children a good Christ- 
mas book on the Seven Sacraments called “The Saviour’s Foun- 
tains” (Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind., $0.50) illustrated 
with drawings by Father Raphael, O. S. B. Another attractive 
book of piety for children is Mary V. Merrick’s “The Altar of 
God” (Paulist Press, $1.50)——‘“Ortus Christi” (Longmans, 
$1.75) is the name of Mother St. Paul’s book of meditations for 
Advent to which Father Joseph Rickaby contributes the preface. 
There are twenty-eight Ignatian meditations arranged in points 
which are based largely on the Church’s liturgy during Advent. 
——The new edition of Father Cuthbert’s authoritative “ Life of 
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St. Francis of Assisi” (Longmans, $4.00) a book first published 
‘nine years ago, embodies a few changes which the author’s fuller 
knowledge of his subject has made necessary, especially regarding 
St. Clare’s attitude toward the Ugoline Constitutions. The 
volume is well illustrated——-Walter E. Semeria, S. J., has 
written a readable fifty-nine page sketch of “ St. John Berchmans, 
S. J.” (James H, Barry Co., San Francisco) which the cele- 
brated young Jesuit’s tercentenary makes very seasonable. 





Recent Verse.—“The Station Platform and Other Verses.” 
(Herder, $0.60), by Margaret Mackenzie; “ Poems” (The Gleaner 
Co., Jamaica), F. de S. Howle, S.J., and “The Pier Glass,” 
(Knopf, $1.25), by Robert Graves, are recent little books of verse. 
Miss Mackenzie sings the loss of her Lycidas, her Thyrsis, her 
Adonais—whatever in reality was her beloved’s name. To bor- 
row Tennyson’s line for his strophes in the “In Memoriam,” 
hers are “short swallow-flights of song.” Order in arrangement 
according to some orgatc movement would give the sequence an 
effect which is missing in the volume. As “our wills are ours 
to make them Thine,” Miss Mackenzie should rise from the con- 
templation of temporal loss to summits of spiritual gain ———If 
the simple verses of Father Howle win no laurels from the Acad- 
emy, they shall be accorded a welcome place by the lowly hearths 
of Jamaica: breathing the hallowed fragrance of altar reverences 
they serve a sacred cause. Father Howle is a Catholic Edgar 
Guest in the fields of a foreign mission——Robert Graves in his 
little volume puts his voice on a high key, but it is too often 
strident; there is too much shouting. His “themes” seem to be 
glanced at sideways; his interpretations are consequently bizarre, 
“ sicklied o’er with a pale cast” which is not from logical thought. 
One lyric, “ The Stake,” stands out for approval, though a crit- 
ical judgment would eliminate the unnecessary last verse. 





New Fiction.—“The Triumph of the Egg” (Huebsch, 
$2.00), by Sherwood Anderson, is a series of studies, thirteen in 
number, in mental deficiency. Unfortunately Mr. Anderson’s 
treatment of these cases, so typical in many “small-town” en- 
vironments, is very unsatisfactory. The data in many instances 
hardly seem pertinent, although it is always hard to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff, and with the exception of perhaps one 
case, the interpretation is so factitious as to deprive the book of 
all scientific value——“ The Other Magic” (Knopf, $2.50), by 
E. L. Grant Watson, is a tale of the tropics with an Englishman 
and an English woman as the central characters. The faith of 
the woman is the opposing force to the superstition of the natives. 
The moral message of the story is nil, though the descriptive parts 
are good.——Edna Ferber’s new novel, “ The Girls ” (Doubleday), 
proves conclusively that the author is no novelist. There is ac- 
cumulation of incidents, endless dialogue, and a very clear mes- 
sage of immorality. The book-reviews that have appeared are 
with few exceptions misleading in their failure to stamp this 
prettily bound volume with the cloven hoof. It is one of many 
books that readers can do without, for it is not even decently 
pagan.——In his latest detective story, “ The Herapath Property ” 
(Knopf, $2.00), J. S. Fletcher baffles the reader to the very end. 
The plot revolves about the murder of Jacob Herapath, a wealthy 
member of Parliament and is well worked out. “ Nightfall” 
(Dodd), by Anthony Pryde, begins slowly, but when it has in- 
troduced all the characters, stimulates interest and culminates in 
Not so_ spell-binding, 
however, is “Glenwood of Shipbay” (Macmillan), by John H. 
Walsh. It depicts the life and sentiments of Tom Glenwood and 
in a quiet way evolves an entire philosophy of life -——“ E1 Diablo” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75), by Bryton Norton, tells the story of the 
Legonia Fish Cannery. The names have a Spanish smack to 
them that is presumed to take us in spirit to the Spanish settle- 
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ments of the West: One would conjecture that the story made its 
initial appearance as a continued tale between the covers of a 
magazine, for climaxes are very frequent. The hero, heroine and 
arch-villain are all true types and will speed thrillingly an idle 
hour or so. “Martin Conisby’s Vengeance” (Little, Brown), 
by Jeffery Farnol, is advertised as a stirring romance of the high 
seas in the pirate days of the Spanish Main, in which many of 
the characters of “Black Bartlemy’s Treasure” reappear. This 
description is accurate. Still it must be said that the author falls 
short of the standard he set for himself in “The Broad High- 
way” and treats Spanish institutions and colonizers unfairly —— 
The writings of Ralph Connor are always virile and clean, where- 
fore his latest production, “To Him That Hath” (Doran), will 
interest those who believe that the son of a wealthy manufacturer 
is not excused from acting according to right principles. 





EDUCATION 
The Rising Generation and Catholic Higher Education 


GREAT deal has been said, and wisely too, in America and 

other Catholic journals, of the evils inherent in secular col- 
leges and universities. Priests have denounced godless educa- 
tion from the pulpit; prelates have uttered fulminations against 
it; for the last two decades destructive criticism from every 
Catholic quarter has been leveled against the non-Catholic school. 
And cui bono? Is the number of Catholic students in sectarian 
universities today smaller or larger than ten years ago? We speak 
in bromides and point with pride to the growth of our Catholic 
colleges. But after all, this is only relative. The non-Catholic in- 
stitutions have grown, too. If we are honest, we must admit 
that we are hopelessly outdistanced. Our growth is not at all 
commensurate with what it should be, considering the changing 
economic conditions in America and particularly the changed 
economic status of Catholics. Nevertheless, with deadly regularity 
every fall, thousands of our Catholic high-school graduates flock 
to the secular school. Our righteous indignation, the unassailable 
logic of our position have no apparent effect. 


How Can WE ReEAcH THEM? 


AY I suggest a reason? Our talk does not reach the boy 

and girl. Parents may be impressed, but the modern parent, 
even the Catholic parent, has very little to say in choosing the 
school or, for that matter, in anything else. Seventeen in 1921 
isa very different person from Seventeen in 1901 or even in 1911. 
And Seventeen of 1891 is as different from the modern Willie 
Baxter as you, my dear sir or madam, are from Hammurabi. He 
and she are sophisticated to a degree utterly unknown in our day. 
The modern youth chooses his school in a very self-confident 
fashion. He knows what he wants and nothing will stop him from 
getting it. He decides to go to the University.of Kalamazoo be- 
cause he believes that when he finishes he will be better fitted 
for the battle of life, either because of the influential friends he will 
gain at the U. of K. or because of the superior training. In 
other cases, the question of dollars and cents is the determinant. 
Or he may choose his university because he can take courses 
there that the Catholic college does not offer, or because the pro- 
fessors, in his opinion, are better equipped. Those that choose 
the Catholic college, with the exception of a loyal minority, do 
so because it is cheaper. Those that go to school merely for 
athletics are a negligible factor in the problem; even here the 
financial standard enters in. 

How can we reach them? It is essential that we do so if the 
leaders of tomorrow are to be trained in Catholic schools. It is 
my firm conviction that Catholic educators are so blinded by 
the really splendid progress made in recent years that they are 
apt to lose their perspective. They do not realize that the present 


generation of youths is a different generation from the youths of 
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These latter were in the main 
sons and daughters of pioneers, of people who had had little or 


the nineties or nineteen hundreds. 


no education. Most of us American Catholic educators were the 
first of our tribe to go to college. And we took our education as 
we took our Faith. It came from the Church; therefore it was 
good; indeed, it was the best. We forget that many of the present 


. generation are the sons and daughters of our classmates; they 


have not the same rigid training in the Faith that our fathers 
gave us. They have been bred in an atmosphere saturated with 
Protestantism and indifferentism. The Faith to them is not the 
same priceless possession it was to us. I do not blame the modern 
youth; it is no fault of his. The world is more democratized 
today. In our times, we Catholics were forced to clannishness by 
the college-going Yankees from the Hill or the West End who 
called us “ Micks” or “ Dutchies.” We had little love for this 
Jeunesse dorée. They were an alien folk to us; we had no more 
desire to go to their schools than we had to pray in their churches. 


Our CatTHoLic ROCKEFELLERS. 


UCH water, much blood-stained water, has flowed under the 

bridge since that day. The Catholic high-school graduate 
is practically on the same footing socially as his neighbor of 
“purer” American stock. They are no longer the despised Irish 
and Germans of the ’90’s; they are Americans and look down in 
turn on the new hewers of wood and drawers of water, the 
“Wops.” They want the same chances as their non-Catholic 
friends. The material magnificence of the secular university 
cannot help but dazzle them. In one city that I know there are 
two universities, one Catholic, one sectarian. Need we wonder 
that many Catholic boys and girls living in that city who can pay 
the fee register at the secular institution with its superior at- 
tractions? I think it would require almost a miracle of grace 
to get them to do the opposite. 

Tell them that as good or better instruction is given at St. 
Philidor’s. They smile pityingly, the while they contrast the 
Gothic splendor of the one with the drab dinginess of the other. 
Tell them they will lose their faith. Again the superior smile 
of this very self-confident generation. They won't lose their 
faith. Others have done so? Oh, well, they are different; they 
will go to Mass and the Sacraments as usual. And they really 
intend to do so. The dismal fact remains that no words of ours 
keep them from the secular school. 

One way to save these youths who by every right should be 
our leaders of the future is to discover a Catholic Rockefeller in 
every section of the country who will build a Catholic university. 
This may seem wild and chimerical now but stranger things have 
happened in the history of Catholic education. One thing we 
must not neglect to do: keep the layman, especially the wealthy 
layman, informed of our needs. Blink it as we may, the fact 
remains we have no university equal in every department to the 
better-class secular institutions. Here and there a law school, 
a medical school does splendid work; their graduates pass through 
the State examination with flying colors. But, all in all, from 
start to finish where is our Catholic school that is on the same 
footing ‘in the educational world as, say, the University of 
Chicago? 

Tue CurricutuM AGAIN. 


FrRANELY, I have no other remedy to offer. If the Rocke- 
fellers are not forthcoming, we must appeal to Croesus demo- 
craticus, the general public. Money we must have to equip and 
enlarge our existing schools, if we intend to hold the youth of 
today. Ten years ago an appeal for a hundred thousand dollars 
by a Catholic college would have been greeted with Homeric 
laughter. Perhaps ten years from now an appeal for five million 
will be listened to with respect. 
In the meantime, our present courses to a great extent need re- 
vamping. This is true of the smaller colleges as well as the 
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courses in arts and sciences in the universities. We may breathe 
anathemas against Dr. Eliot all we wish but we are only wasting 
our breath. Electivism has come to stay. e cannot expect all 
high-school students who enter college to take the same intellec- 
tual pabulum. Medievalism still, holds the fort in some sections of 
the country. Latin, Greek, English, mathematics, science, philos- 
ophy, are obligatory. And little or no choice within those limits! 
Far be it from me to belittle such training; it is the marrow of 
giants, the finest mind-trainer in the world; it develops a race of 
scholars and gentlemen when taught a-right; unquestionably it is 
the best preparation for the learned professions. But over against 
this flawless theory is a stubborn fact. Here comes William 
Sylvanus Baxter. He does not want Greek; no, nor Latin either. 
He wants to specialize in English, or science or what not. St. 
Philidor’s College has four courses in English, one for each 
year; no opportunities for specialization here. Very well, young 
Mr. Baxter bids us good-by regretfully and goes where he can 
get what he wants. Now in order to reach this class of student, 
there is no need of lowering the standards for the A. B, degree. 
Let them be as high as the best; Latin, even Greek, obligatory. 
But we must not drive away those for whom—every teacher, will 
grant you there are such—Latin and Greek are indigestible articles 
of diet. 
CONSERVATIVES IN POWER. 

UR schools in many places are ruled by hide-bound conser- 

vatives. It was not always so. In the past Catholic educa- 
tors for the most part, notably the Jesuits, broke with the past and 
did not oppose humanism; they captured and christened it. Why 
do they hold out now against this newer humanism? Of course, 
there are obstacles in the way of change; lack of teachers pre- 
vents the multiplication of courses. But these difficulties are not 
insurmountable. We had more serious situations to meet in the 
past few decades in this country and we passed through them 
successfully. 

I shall be accused of being a Schopenhauerish sort of a person 
by all the Pollyannas of the educational world. But I am not 
a pessimist. I merely want to stir these same Pollyannas 
out of their smug complacency. They are living in the land of the 
lotus. Let them face the facts. I have supreme confidence in the 
ability of our American Catholic colleges and universities to meet 
the needs of our modern American youths. I have confidence 
that the American Catholic public will come to the assistance of 
the schools. Finally, I have great hopes in the Catholic American 
of the future, all the seventeeners of the present day. I have 
said some hard things about them, but it was only to be kind. 
The rising generation is a bit worldly, perhaps, and self-sufficient, 
but solid at the core. We educators must get out of our cloistral 
quiet, shake the dust out of our eyes and go to meet them half-way. 

MicHaEL McSHANE. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Juvenile Crime and Destitution 


HE increase of juvenile delinquency has become alarming. 

The criminal statistics of the country show that one-eighth 
of the offences which occupy our courts of justice are committed 
by mere children, and one-fourth by transgressors under twenty 
years of age. The depredations daily and daringly committed, 
especially in our large cities, and the destitution continually ex- 
hibited by crowds of young persons have, during the current 
year, caused the public to manifest a general anxiety to inquire 
into causes of so great and augmenting an evil. The inquiry 
cannot proceed far, without eliciting the mournful fact, that 
the mode of dealing with crime in its earlier stages, is not only 
seriously defective, but tends to foster and increase rather than 
to diminish it. Not hundreds, but thousands of children are 
daily seen in every large city, without the means of moral and 
intellectual culture, except that which has been provided by private 
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benevolence. Abandoned by their parents, unrestrained, uncared-for 
by the law; hungry and without food; cold and without clothing; 
weary and without whereon to lay their heads; existing amidst 
every kind of suffering, and consequently influenced by the 
strongest temptations, they embrace crime as the only means 
of escape from want. Then and not till then, does the law con- 
descend to notice them; not to succor or reform, but to punish. 
AMERICAN BACKWARDNESS. 
[* this respect we are immeasurably behind the legislatures of 
other countries, not only modern but ancient. The laws of Greece 
placed children of a tender age in a state of pupillage, and made 
their teachers and pastors responsible for their conduct. Orphans 
who had not natural protectors were apportioned to “ patrons,” 
who were charged with and made accountable for their well-being. 
In modern France and in other continental countries, children 
under sixteen years of age are not held responsible for the crimes 
they may commit, but their parents are; and if they have no 
parents, the State provides for them in its own fashion. 

The law of France thus exercises a protective influence over 
the friendless and forlorn. In most American States, on the 
contrary, the law only condescends to notice children when they 
have become criminals. Here the “eye of the law” is shut against 
neglected and wretched outcasts from tainted homes, or the off- 
spring of vicious parents; but opens them wide to bring these 
victims to punishment, when they have committed crimes for 
which they ought scarcely to be held accountable. The sternest 
moralist will not deny that in the majority of cases offenders 
under fourteen years of age ought not to be deemed criminals in 
the ordinary sense of the term, that is to say, as offenders who, 
having acquired the knowledge of the duties of civilized life, 
have violated them. For the fact is that the very possibility of 
acquiring such knowledge the law denies; whilst, on the other 
hand, every incentive and temptation to dishonesty is working 
within them. These wretched young creatures are either home- 
less orphans, committing petty thefts to keep life in them, or 
the offspring of infamous parents who urge them to pilfer as a 
means of support in their own profligacy, or are hired and taught 
by practised ruffian employers to plunder for their benefit. How 
then can a child of tender years for whom the State has provided 
no means for a moral and religious instruction, so necessary in 
this day, or a child who has been sent out by his parents to beg 
or steel, caressed when successful, and punished when unlucky, 
form any just notion of his duties to society? Yet because he 
has not done so, the law when it detects him sends him to jail. 
And even there our criminal code affords no means of reforma- 
tion, nor always of employment; while on the contrary, every 
sort of instruction in depravity, and every means of acquiring 
proficiency in thieving, are supplied by his prison associates. 

THe MAKING oF A CRIMINAL. 

MAGINE the life of a young outcast, whose home is intoler- 

able, and who has practically been driven from it. His earliest 
endeavors may be towards honest employment. This he seeks 
until worn out with fruitless solicitation, he takes to begging. 
With any charity-money he may obtain, he abates the pangs of 
hunger. In the casual wards of workhouses, to which the young 
wanderer is often driven for a night’s rest, he must associate with 
practised depredators, but when more successful, his sleeping com- 
panions in the low lodging-houses are chiefly young thieves 
whose occasional affluence he envies. He does not see their more 
frequent privations, because at these places of meeting no one 
can appear who has not been able to get money, the prompt 
payment of the admission fee being indispensable. He has no 
moral principles to fortify him against the jaunty, clever, con- 
vincing persuasions of his new friends. They seem, so far as 
he can judge, happy and even joyous. He contrasts his own cor- 
ditions and hopeless despondency with their evanescent happi- 
ness, and longs to acquire such depraved knowledge as will enable 
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him to increase his quantum of food, and put him on a par with 
iis neighbors. In short, he soon becomes a thief; not an occa- 
sional depredator, driven to dishonesty by the urgent demands, 
but a regular, practised professional pilferer. Fraud is his trade, 
ind as it is by no means an easy one, he takes very great pains, 
and runs great risks to learn it. When he has been “lucky” his 
gains are to him great, and he spends them in a way which 
debauches him still more, but which, for the time, affords him a 
sort of enjoyment. There are, however, long intervals between 
these saturnalia; and the want and misery he experiences meantiine 
are sharp and scvere. But they teach him no lesson, for with 
him, it is either hunger or a “ burst,” and when plenty comes, past 
privation is drowned in present enjoyment. 

It is chiefly the novices in crime who have to endure the sharpest 
privations and miseries. As youths grow more dexterous in their 
illicit calling, they have, as a matter of course, better success. In 
lodging-houses and casual wards of work-houses, they learn the 
elements of their illicit vocations; but it is not until they have 
passed a few months in one of our prisons that their education in 
crime is complete. Despite the accommodations of our modern 
prisons, detention in them is still productive of the worst results. 


WuereE Is THE REMEDY? 


LTHOUGH the power of summary conviction has been much 

extended to police magistrates, so as to obviate the evil of 
long detention, other and greater evils which need not be specified 
here have sprung up. The system of short imprisonment appeals 
to them. Thieves do not fear imprisonment, if it be only for a 
short time. Indeed in the winter, many prefer it to liberty; for 
in jail they are insured protection from the inclemencies of that 
season ; but even at other times, so ductile is nature to circumstances, 
that these men think themselves fortunate, if out of twelve, they 
can have four months’ “run,” as they call it. I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming that they would continue to go the same road 
of imprisonment and crime for an unlimited period if their dura- 
tion of life and their sentences afforded them an opportunity. 
I knew one man who was allowed a course of seventeen imprison- 
ments and other punishments, before his career of crime was 
stopped by death. In each of these imprisonments, this practised 
ruffian mixed with the youngest prisoners, and doubtless imparted 
to them lessons in crime which made them ten times worse after 
they had left than before they entered the prison. 

It may be readily seen how crime, and especially that of young 
persons, increases and will increase, until some comprehensive 
remedy is earnestly applied. We repeat that in our present official 
system, no machinery exists for helping the helpless; the iron 
hand of the law does not hold out its little finger to protect 
the orphan from the gulf of ignorance and crime which yawns 
for him at the very threshold of his existence. This is the root 
of the evil, the radical defect of our system, for it has been ascer- 
tained that not one in fifty ever becomes a depredator after the 
age of twenty. Crime therefore can only be checked by removing 
pollution at its source. 

In endeavoring to provide for destitute criminal juvenility, the 
danger presents itself of placing delinquents in a better position 
than the offspring of poor but honest parents who have no such 
advantages for their children. This, however, could be avoided. But 
there is another and more peremptory objection. Anything like 
a wholesale sweeping up of juvenile vagrants, and providing for 
them, no matter how, would most probably tend to a demoraliza- 
tion of the lower class of parents, who would be only too thankful 
to get rid of their offspring on any terms. Plans of this nature 
must inevitably be accompanied by an enforcement of parental 
responsibility. The wretch who neglects his child must be taught, 
even if by the whip to his back, that he has no right to turn over 
his duties to the philanthropist or to the State. 

VERNON LEE. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Catholic Room 
Registry 
Amore the many activities of the New York League of 
Catholic Women special attention deserves to be called to 
the important work of room registry. It is difficult for the 
newcomer upon her arrival in a large city, be she student or 
business womar, to know the best way to locate safely and 
quickly. Describing the work undertaken in her behalf by the 
New York League, its executive secretary, Katherine H, Nolen, 
writes to us: 


Frequently the stranger on arrival in the city will consult 
the furnished-room columns in the newspapers, but very often 
much time is consumed in a vain search for a suitable room. 
It is for the benefit of this girl, who has had to leave her 
home to live in New York City, that the Catholic Room 
Registry was established at the headquarters of the League 
of Catholic Women, 371 Lexington Avenue, under the super- 
vision of Catholic Charities. Here the young woman can 
come and discuss her problem with one of the Registry’s staff. 
A short conversation and a few well-placed questions will 
soon give the experienced worker an idea of the type of girl 
with whom she is dealing. The staff worker immediately 
turns to the list of rooms, previously inspected and reported 
on by a trained investigator, and selects several addresses 
particularly adapted to the needs of the applicant; or possibly 
she would be more happily located in one of the many houses 
conducted by the Sisters for the young business woman. If so, 
she is referred to the one in which she appears to be most 
interested. 

The references of both the applicant and landlady are looked 
up and all of the homes investigated, so that no young business 
woman or student need have further worry about the housing 
question in New York City as everything within its power is 
being done by the Catholic Room Registry to reduce worry 
and danger to a minimum. Many hundreds of girls have been 
suitably and happily located since the establishment of the 
Room Registry in October, 1919. 


In addition to the Room Registry there are many other activities 
under the League of Catholic Women. Thus the Home Luncheon 
Club served 23,457 business girls from November 15, 1920, to 
June 30, 1921, through the splendid service rendered by a volunteer 
force of prominent Catholic women. During the last fiscal year 
the League’s surgical dressing department made 15,352 surgical 
dressings which were sent to various Catholic Hospitals. In the 
sewing rooms of the League 5,203 garments were made and dis- 
tributed to the poor of New York City and an additional 1,425 
garments were sent to the destitute poor of Belgium, France and 
Poland. Surely a noble record of charitable activities. 





American Methodists Exposed 
, By Polish Cardinal 

TTENTION has been called both by the N. C. W. C. 
and the London Catholic news services to the uncon- 
scionable methods employed by certain Methodist propa- 
gandists to destroy the Faith of Catholic children in Poland. 
A school was opened at Klarysew by the American Method- 
ist Mission Committee under circumstances which are thus 

briefly described in a pastoral by Cardinal Kakowski: 


As a proof of their high ideals they (the Methodists) 
accepted Catholic children almost exclusively, mostly 
orphans from the Lwow district and the eastern borders. 
As directress of the school they engaged a Catholic 
woman, with whom they signed a five-year contract, 
and to whom they entrusted the selection of the teach- 
ing personnel. From the very beginning this directress 
had recourse to the pastor of the Powsin parish to 
undertake the religious instruction of the children and 
to celebrate Mass for them every Sunday. Whenever 
she spoke of the school, she invariably referred to it as 
“the institution administered by me,” and always averred 
that: “ Although our school belongs to the American 
Methodist Mission, the children are brought up entirely 
in the Catholic and Polish way.” 
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With the children thus gathered into their school, the 
Methodist Committee now employed new tactics, which the 
Polish Cardinal, with just indignation, characterizes as 
“contemptible” : 

Without any reason they (the Methodists) dischargea 
the Catholic directress of the school, although they 
acknowledged her capable services and paid her for the 
full term of her contract. From this moment the school 
was directed by Protestants and in a Protestant spirit, 
although the children, as already observed, are mostly 
Catholic orphans. The Catholic priest was dismissed, 
the Sunday Mass was discontinued. 

No right-minded Protestant, surely, can fail to see the 
injustice of such proselyting methods. It is consoling to 
learn that practically all the children have been removed to 
other institutions. “It is contemptible also,” adds Cardinal Ka- 
kowski, in concluding this incident, “to endeavor to weaken 
the religious life of faithful Catholics. Yet this is attempted 
on a very large scale by the sectarian literature imported in 
carloads from America.” The main purpose of this is not 
so much to teach Protestant belief as to “disparage and 
discredit the Catholic Church and clergy.” With millions of 
pagans to Christianize why spend so many American dollars 
to destroy the Christianity of Catholics? Yet such is the 
work everywhere carried on today in Europe with American 
money. 





Marquette and Campion Win 
‘ Journalistic Prizes 
HE prizes for the best college newspaper and the best 
student magazine in Wisconsin were adjudged to the 
two Jesuit institutions in that State by the Collegiate Press 
Association, which recently convened at Beloit, Wis. Fifty- 
five delegates representing twenty-seven schools registered. 
Their vote placed the Marquette Tribune, published by the 
students at Marquette University, Milwaukee, first among 
Wisconsin college newspapers. Its motto is that it sells on 
its merit. A professional journalist of standing once pro- 
nounced it to be the best college paper in the country. 
The Campion, published by the students of Campion College, 
Prairie du Chien, was given the first place among the col- 
lege magazines in the State. The prizes awarded were from 
the Medill and Pulitzer schools of journalism. Marquette 
has for years been conducting a successful school of journal- 
ism which has its own efficient printing plant. 








When Austria Needs 
a Friend 
FEW illustrations will best reveal the conditions existing 
in the Catholic institutions of Austria today. The sum 
of $250.00, sent to a boys’ orphanage, brought in 1,000,000 
Kronen. During the short interval between the writing of 
the check in America and the drawing of the same in 
Austria, the amount had doubled in value. “In God’s name,” 
writes the director of the institution, “what would we have 
done without this million!” Casting up his accounts he 
found he had a debt of 600,000 Kronen, which he was then 
able to wipe out. There were 400,000 Kronen left for the 
purchase of the things most necessary to sustain life. The 
worthlessness of Austrian money can be gaged from the 
director’s half-humorous story, although most serious to 
him, of the orphanage’s best horse that had broken its leg 
and was killed. The worth of the animal when alive was 
200,000 Kronen, but it brought in only 47,500 Kronen from 
the butcher. The meat of course was a delicacy that could 
not be thought of for the orphanage tables or the director’s 
board. 
The superioress of a house for incurables writes to us 
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that she receives no more than one hundred Kronen yearly 
for the support of each of her twenty-two nuns, while a 
single pair of shoes costs 7,000 Kronen, equivalent to about 
$1.75 in American money. Many of the Sisters who heroica 

ly wait upon the incurables are themselves very ill and in 
need of strengthening food and medicine, but financial con- 
ditions do not permit the purchase of even these necessities 
Similarly a superioress in a boys’ home providing for 30) 
children of the middle classes whose parents or guardian 

cannot possibly afford to pay more than 1,500 Kronen an- 
nually, a sum inadequate for covering even the small daily 
expenses, sent to us a partial account of her indebtedness, 
which for the time has been canceled: coal, 450,000 Kronen; 
needed repairs, 200,000 Kronen; potatoes, 230,000, and cabbage, 
150,000 Kronen. So the tale runs on. Fortunately a few 
hundred American dollars can match sums that appear like 
a parliamentary budget. 

To give but one other instance, a beautiful home for blind 
girls, which the Austrian Socialists were eager to seize, was 
saved in the moment of its direst distress by a gift of just 
one hundred dollars. It meant 400,000 Kronen, which to the 
Sisters and the happy inmates seemed like a princely 
fortune. It is true that our American institutions, too, carry 
their debts, but home resources can in time cover these. 
For the Austrian institutions there is no hope except in 
foreign help, while the existing difficulties last. Hence the 
reiterated appeals made by America for its Austrian Fund. 





“The Deification of 
Santa Claus” 

ITH the modern perversion of Christmas, the pagan 

postal-cards that fill the mail, and, most significant of 

all, the cult of Santa Claus substituted almost exclusively 

for the infinitely more beautiful truth of the Christ-Child, 

of which there is not a hint in the glittering display in so 

many show-windows, it is refreshing to come upon a protest 

like the following from a correspondent writing to the editor 
of the Living Church: 


As Christmas approaches, at the risk of being mis- 
understood, I utter a protest against the modern cult of 
Santa Claus as a perversion of Christianity and a rever- 
sion to pagan mythology. Fables and fairy stories have 
their place and purpose, but not as a substitute for reve- 
lation, and I maintain that Santa Claus as commonly 
presented to children is a substitute for Christ, whose 
Name is seldom mentioned in connection with the joy 
and gladness of the Christmas season. These remarks 
are prompted by the reading of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
verses to Santa Claus, which, with all imaginable license 
for a so-called poet, are surely hard to match as an 
example of blasphemous imbecility. I quote a few 
lines: 


“QO Santa Claus, most tangible of all the gods that be, 
Take us as children to thy heart again ..... 
Throughout the world’s evasions, wiles and shifts, 
Thou only bidest, stable as thy gifts, etc., etc.” 


How much more beautiful and appealing to the child- 
like mind is the Gospel story! In the interest of Christ’s 
little ones, let us away with this foolishness, and teach 
them the true meaning of Christmas. 

Let every Christian home have its own little crib of Beth- 
lehem where the fires of love are kindled anew on every 
Christmas Day. Let “Santy,” whatever attention we give 
to him, not usurp the place in the child’s heart, the child’s 
imagination, the child’s love which is reserved for the Christ- 
Child alone. James Whitcomb Riley has but voiced the 
paganism of the world about us, which is fast banishing 
from its heart the thought of the Divine mystery of Christ- 
mas night to replace it by the humanistic religion of 
“Santa Claus, most tangible of all the gods that be.” 





